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Presenting the Original Facts and Documents upon which the Story is founded. Together 
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We shall publish, during the month of February, the above valuable work, which is destined to have a run second only te Uncte Tox 
itself, We have orders already on hand for nearly 20,000 copies, in advance of publication; and but a small portion of the trade have y«t 
ordered. The Key will contain as much matter as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but we shall make the original issue in the same form as the cheap 
edition of Uncle Tom, viz., in one royal 8vo. Pamphlet, double columns, The retail and wholesale prices will be the same as the cheap edition of 
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Orders from the trade are most respectfully solicited at an early day, te govern us in the size of the first edition to be printed, in order, if 
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GERMAN UNCLE TOM. ; 


We take great pleasure in announcing that the German translation of this great work is now printing, and will be ready for delivery before 
the 15th of February, complete in one royal 8vo. volume, double columns, printed from new and beautiful type, on thick and fine paper. To 
retail at 50 cents. Same discount as upon the other editions. Early orders solicited. 








Atso In Press, and nearly ready, the Second Edition, making 5000 copies of the SUPERB ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
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paper. Price, at retail, 50 or 62} cents. Ready about the 20th of February. 
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Wrra a Porrrarr. In one volume 12mo. of about 500 pages, cloth. Price, $1. A valuable volume of strong and truthful utterances from 
the Ohio veteran, who is still in the harness. 
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THE WRITINGS OF HON. WILLIAM J AY, 
ON THE SLAVERY QUESTION AND ON WAR. 


This volume will be a most invaluable contribution to the standard literature of our country. No man stands higher in the estimation of 
the truly great and good, than the venerable Judge Jay. No one has contributed a greater number of articles of sterling value to the cause of 
freedom and peace than he. To be published in one 12mo, volume, of about 500 pages, with a fine Portrait of the Author. Price, $1. 
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THE DAUPHIN, HIS LIFE, HIS AGONY, 
HIS DEATH.* 


M. ve Beavcuesye, in his two volumes is- 
sned in Paris, has given the most complete, 
and apparently the most authentic, history 
extant, of the life, captivity, and death of the | 
dauphin, Louis XVII, the son of Louis XVI | 
and Marie Antoinette. He tells us that he 
has devoted twenty years to the collection of | 
his material ; and his work, by the fulness of | 
detail, abundance of original documents, and | 
laborious research, would seem to weed 
his statement. 
M. de Beauchesne has unnecessarily en- | 
eumbered his werk with re-writing ‘some | 
familiar chapters of French history. The 
philosophical judgment of ‘Thiers, and the 
icturesque painting of Lamartine, have left 
ut littie for the reader to desire on the score 
of information or interest. Our minds have 
been fully stored with the facts of the event- 
ful times of the revolution, and our imagina- 
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uniting the broken threads of a thousand memo- 








moment reached the chamber where the young 


ries, and by availing ourselves of all possible | 
light that could be thrown upon our course. We 
were aware, from the con.mencement of our re- 
searches, how public opinion had never been firm- 
ly established in regard to the death of a child, a 
matter apparently of so inconsiderable, yet, in| 
realtty, of so great importance. France aud Eu- 
rope were witnesses only from a distance of the 
drama of the Temple ; they did not behold all 
its scenes ; they only learned the sad event in 
such a manner as to leave them, to this day, al- 
most in doubt of its occurrence. Before this 
veil, which shrouded the tragic death of the son 
of Louis X VL, it is not surprising to hear it as- 
serted, with the warmth of profound conviction, 
that the young victim escaped, alive, from his 
prison ; it is granted that a child did really die 


martyr was dying. Gomin, surprised, asked 


him: ‘Where do you hear the musie ?— From 
_ on high !—* How long since ?’—* Since you have 
been on your knees, Don’t you hear it? 
ten! Listen! And the child raised his failing 


Lis- 


arm, and opened his large eyes lighted up 
with eestasy. His poor guardian, not wishing ta 


destroy this sweet and heavenly illusion, set 


himself to listen also with the pious desire of 
hearing what could not be heard, 

“ After some moments of attention, the child 
started again, his eyes glistened, ard he ex- 
claimed in an inexprissible transport: ‘In the 
midst of all the voices I heard my mother’s!’ 

“This word seemed, as it fell from the or- 
phan’s lips, to remove all his pain. His con- 
tracted brows expanded, and his countenance 





in the Zemple, but if this was the descendant 
of our kings, no one can positively affirm it; gives assurance of deliverance or victory. With 
that the physicians certified to his death, but | his eye fixed upon a vision, his ear listening to the 
not to his identity ; and, as it has never been distant music of one of those concerts that he- 
known how the man in the iron mask came into, men ear has never heard, there appeared te 
the world, so it might never be known how the spring fo: th in his child's soul another existence, 
child of the Zemp/e ever left it; and the tomb | “ An instant afterwards, the brilliancy of his 
of the one remains in the same mystery as eye became extinguished, he crossed his arms 
the cradle of the other, upon his breast, and an expression of sinking 
“It was natural, under these circumstances, | showed itself upon his face. 


brightened up with that ray of serenity which 


tivns heated to an intensity quile equal to 


t , |that certain impostors should present them-| 
the conception of that exciting period. 


{selves before the world, as the inheritors of a 








Our author has nothing new to say, nor 
does he say what is old any better than it 
has been said, upon certuin points about. 
which he writes quite superfluously, such as | 
the preliminary revolutionary movements, | 
the trial and execution of Louis XVI. and of | 
Marie Antoinette, and various well known | 
historical incidents so well recorded by other | 
historians. In regard to the imprisonment 





| 


of the royal family in the Temple, we have | of some. and 


many new faets of interest; but Mr. Beau- 
chesne’s work especially commends itself to 
us on the score of its full personal account 
of the young dauphin. ‘The story of Louis 
XVIL., with its strange vicissitudes of fortune, 
revealing to us a palace, a prison, a grave, 
happiness, suffering, death, with a prince as 
its hero, an innocent child as a victim, and a 
mystery for its dénouement, has powerful ele- 
ments of interest. Our author has not al- 
lowed the subject to lose any of its attrac- 
tions in his treatment, but has presented it 
with all the skilful melodramatic effect of a 
French writer. 

The chief historical interest of the book 
centres about the disputed event of the death 
of the dauphin, upon which the author has 
thrown new light. In the preface to his 
work M. de Beauchesne states his very de- 
cided belief that the young prince died in the 
Temple, and the grounds of that belief. 

“Louis of France, the seventeenth of the 
name, lived only ten years, two months, and 
twelve days. He only bore the title of king in 
the cottage of the Vendean, or in the tents of 
~ exile, Consequently a few words would 

mn in reciting his life. 

* But his life so few nies was so long in 
suffering, that considerable time, and a good 
deal of courage have been necessary in tracing 
i. If it has not been one of those lives of 
kings or of heroes who have controlled the des- 
tinies of their age, and weighed powerfally in 
the balance of the world, it has been one of 
those hves of martyrs, the most worthy of re- 
spectful commiseration, from their sufferings, 
and the most remarkable, for mystery in tieir 
deaths. We can hardly describe the sad and 


nful interest that we have felt in entering that 
Kyrint where truth was so close to wen and 


we have been able to eseape only by re- 
Dellastdene’ Pasi: Wed fees nimsr™ Pea 





glorious and sacred name, Apart from some 


“Gomin observed him closely, and followed 
with an anxious eye every movement. His 
breathing was no longer painful; his eye alone 


ephemeral pretensions, of which the courts seemed slowly to wander, looking from time to 
have taken no cognisance, there have appeared | time towards the window. ... Gomin asked 
four serious pretenders, who have by turns in- | him: what it was he was looking at in that direc-, 
tensely excited public attertion: ‘ Hervagault, | tion. The child looked at his guardian a mo- 
Mathurin Brunseau, Naiimdorff, Richemont, all , ment, and although the question was repeated, 
men of different characters, have in turn played | he seemed not to understand it, and did not 
the same part with so much constaney, appa- | answer. 
rent candor, firmness, and audacity, that they | “ Lasne came up from below to relieve Gomin: 
have succeeded in gaining over the judgments the latter went out, his heart oppressed but not 
disturbing those of others. ‘That | more anxious than on the evening before, for be 
which is the most incredible is always that | did not expect an immediate termination. Lasne 
which most attracts the credulous. Probability | took his seat near the bed ; the Prince regarded 
appears an insignificant thing, to most men, and | him for a long time with a fixed and dreamy 
the imagination, stimulated by the wonderful, | look. When he made a slight movement, Lasne 
requires to be astounded in order to believe. asked him how he was, and if he wanted any- 
For our part, we too have been obliged to put | thing. The child said: ‘Do you think that my 
ourselves on our guard against our own inclina- | sister has heard the music? how happy it would 
tions, against the instinct of our nature, which | have made her!’ Lasne was unable to answer. 
would lead us towards the regions of the mar- | The eager and penetrating look full of anguish 
vellous. It would have been to our taste to | of the dying child, darted towards the window. 
have allowed a poetic mystery to hover over | An exclamation of happiness escaped his lips ; 
the ruins of the Temple; but we have ex- then looking towards his guardian, he said: ‘1! 
amined so closely the circumstances of this| have one thing to tell you’... Lasne ap- 
frightful episode, that poetry must yield to a proached and took his hand; the little head of 
sad reality. The child whose life we have un- | the prisoner fell upon his guardian’s breast, who 
dertuken to write, born amid the storm which | listened to him, but in vain. His last words had 
for more than acentury had brooded over the | been spoken. God had spared the young 
head of his race and his country, was destined | martyr the agony of the dying rattle ; God had 
to behold his father and his mother pay for the | kept for himself the last thought of the child. 
faults of the past, and to disappear himself in | Lasne put his hand upon the heart of the child : 





the tempest. This conviction has, to my mind, 
the certainty of a demonstration. 

“I have spared neither care, nor research, nor 
study, to arrive at the truth. I have ascended | 
to the source of all the facts already known; | 
have brought myself into relations with all the 
persons still living, to whom the accident of 
position or their duties have opened the gates of 
the Temple; 1 have had much information to 
collect, a great many errors to correct. I have 
made the aequaintance of Lasne and Gomin, the 
two last gardiens de la tour, in whose arms 
Louis XV I. died.” 


The death of the dauphin is thus described | 
by M. de Beauchesne, as reported to him by | 
omin, one of the gardiens du temple: 


DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN. 
“Gomin observing the child calm, motionless, 
and silent, said to him: ‘1 hope you are not 
ing at present ’—*‘ Oh, yes, I am sufferfng, 
bat much less: the music is so sweet !’ 
“ There was no music either in the tower or in 





the neighborhood ; no neise from without at this 


the heart of Louis XVII. had ceased to beat. 
It was half past two o'clock in the afternoon.” 


M. de Beauchesne knew Gomin and Lasne, 
the two last guardians of the dauphin, and 
received from them each a certificate, con- 
firming his account of the prince’s death. 
Fac-similes of these original papers are 
given in the book which we translate. 

Testimony of Gomin. 
Monsieur DE BEAUCHESNE, 

Nothing can be more true than what you 
have written in regard to the last moments 
of the dauphin, his conversations, and his 
death. You have also done justice to my 
sentiments, and [ thank you for it with all 
my heart. Receive, &c., 

Gomin. 

Panis, 23 April, 1840. 

Testimony of Lasne. 


Monsieur pe BeavcneEsne, 
As I have always said, and always will say, 
I declare here upon my honor, and before 
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God, that the son of Louis XVL died in my 
arms, in the tower of the Temple. They 
are nothing but impostors who pretend the 
eontrary. I had often seen the unfortunate 
dauphin at the Tuileries, and I perfeetly re- 
eognised him in his prison. You have per- 
fectly reealled al] the details 1 gave you, the 
account of which that you have drawn up 


to call to mind some of those, so rich in humor, 
so doub!e shotted with sense, wherewith the 
| sauce in Don Quixote adorns his discourse ; be- 


‘ing oftentimes indeed not the fri ge and border, | 


but the main woof and texture of it: and then, 
if we assume that the remainder are not alto 
| gether unlike these, we shall, [ think, feel that 
it would be hard to appreciate them more highly 
than they deserve. And some are in a higher 





and have read to me, is most scrupulously | vein; for taking, as we have a right to do, Cer- 
it is therefore, not when I am approaching | Spanish character, we should be prepared to | 
the end of my days, that I would falsify it. | trace in the proverbs of Spain a grave thought. | 
Lasxe. _ fulness, a stately humor, to find them breathing 
October 22, 1587. the very spirit of chivalry and honor, and indeed | 
The certificate of the physicians, who were | of freedom, too; for in Spain, as through so_ 
appointed to examine the body of the dauphin, | much of Europe, it is despotism and not free- 
afler death, has been always referred to, dor which is new. : J 
in justification of the doubts upon the death | “Nor are we disappointed in these our expec- 
of the prince. The paysicians certainly do | tions. Rage accord bt gree for in 
not certify to the identity of the dauphin; |‘t#Mee the following: = MW lute hans cannot | 
this is what they suv:—“ We found, in a| a bh . yar yoy rags ee | 
bed, the dead body of a child, who appeared Fer detawr ye tats ns trary ha wh. 
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easy for one to part with luxuries and indy}. 
gences which he only parts with exactly so lone 
as it may please himself. No reason indeed j, 
to be found in this comparative easiness for the 
not ‘going afoot ; on the contrary, it may be » 
most profitable exercise ; but every reason for 
not esteeming the doing so too highly, nor ser. 
ting it in value beside the trudging upon foot of 
him who has no horse to fall back on at what. 
ever moment he may please.” 

A political proverb for 

FREE SRADE. 

“Proverbs will sometimes outrun and impli. 
citly anticipate conclusions which are only after 
long st les and efforts, arrived at as the 
formal undoubted conviction of all thought. 
ful men. After how longa confliet has that been 
established as a maxim in political economy, 
which the brief Italian proverb long ago an. 
nounced: Gold’s worth is gold. What millions 
upon millions of national wealth have | een 
as good as thrown into the sea, from the inabi- 
ty of those who have had the destinies of na- 





statel f looki lamit 
to us about ten vears old, and which, the Senety ae Capeey aienate of Sg Se 


eommissioners told us, was that of the son 
of the defunct Louis Capet ; and two of us 
recognised the child as one whom, they 
had attended, a few days sinee.” In regard 
to certain marks on the body, it is stated :— 
“We found, inside the right knee, a tumor ; 
and another smaller tumor on the arm, near 
the left wrist.” 

M. de Beauchesne’s work, provided it be 


well authenticated, cannot fail to clear up| 


the mystery in which the end of the dauphin 
has been so long involved. ‘T’he conclusion 
of the author will hardly be resisted by the 
most sceptical, and there will be little hesita- 
tion to accept the death of the son of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette as an historical 
fact. 


TRENCH’S LESSONS IN PROVERRBS.* 

Mr. Trencn’s easy, cdlloquial, suggestive 
discourse is a model in its way. He took up 
the subject of Proverbs one day as the topic 
for asingle lecture; oi looking into the thing, 
it grew upon him, and he delivered five dis- 
courses or lessons, still only tripping lightly 
over the vast field, gracefully retiring with his 
last specimen on his lips from the Spanish, He 
leaves nothing in his inkstand, a phrase whieh 
he justly thinks contains the secret of an 
immense deal of dulness in the world. Mr. 
Trench does not exhaust his ink, and most 
assuredly not his reader's patience—for we 
would stil] hear more from him of his wise, 
reflective, humanizing talk upon these lay 
texts of the world—for the proverbs of al! 
nations constitute a kind of popular bible of 
all nations. Mr. Trench gieans from all, 
from China to Peru, or at least St. Domingo ; 
he has Greek proverbs on his page, Latin 
proverbs, Spanish—many of them, for the 
sake of Sancho Panza—Italian, where virtue 
and knavery are alike sententious—French, 
German, and homely English. He might have 
added American, but he appears unaccount- 
ably to have forgotten Poor Riehard and Dr. 
Franklin. 

We have already noticed (Lit. World, No. 
312) Mr. Trench’s plan in this litthe book—as 
he discourses on the nationality, the literary, 
moral, and theological virtues of proverbs. 
We will take a specimen of cach of these 
points. 


SPANISH PROVERBS. 


“And in respect of their quality, it needs only 





* On the Lessons in Proverbs; being the substance of 
Leetures delivered to np o- ens’ éties at Ports- 
Boge gna elsewhere. . By hard Chenevix Trench. 





in the face, speaks out in the advice which this | 


another: The king goes as far as he may, not as 
far as he would.” 


ITALIAN TRAITS, 


“The Italians also are eminently rich in pro- 
verbs: and yet,if ever I have been tempted to 


bler life and spirit as predominating in proverbs, 
it has been after the study of some Italian col- 
lection. ‘The Italian proverbs,’ it has been said, 
not without too much reason, though perhaps 


from their deep and politic genius, and their 
wisdom seems wholly concentrated in their per- 


an Italian collection, is some cynical or some 


lings. Certainly, many of them are shrewd 
enough, and only too shrewd; inculcating a uni- 
versal suspicion, teaching to look everywhere 
for a foe, glorifying artifice and cunning as the 
true guides and only safe leaders through the 
perplexed labyrinth of life, and altogether seem- 
ing dictated as by the very spirit of Machiavel 
himself.” 

There is seareely more originality in pro- 
verbs than in jokes. No nation can entirely 
claim some of them—for examp e:— 


“We probably take for granted that Coals to 
Newcastle is a thoroughly English expression of 
| the absurdity of sending to a place that which 
| already abounds there, water to the sea, fagots 
| to the wood: and English of course it is in the 
outward garment which it wears; but in the in- 
nermost being it belongs to the whole world and 
to all times. Thus, the Greeks said: Owls to 
Athens, Attica abounding with these birds ;—the 
| Rabbis: Enchantments to Egypt, Egypt being 
| of old esteemed the headquarters of all magic ;— 
| thes Orientals: Pepper to Hindostan ;—and in 
| the middle-ages they had this proverb: Jndul- 

gences to Rome, Rome bei the centre and 
source of this spiritual traffic—and these by no 
| Means exhaust the list.” 








We have noticed the sensitive perception 
\of Mr. Trench. How feelingly scme of his 


| proverbs remind us of what we are !— 


CHEAP HUMILITIES. 
“How exquisitel 
this French proverb: Jt is easy to go afoot, 


when one one’s horse by the bridle. How 
fine an insight into the inner workings of the 
human heart is here! It is easy to stoop from 


state, when that state may be resumed at will; 





one contains: When thou seest thy house in | tion, that everything which coul 
flames, approach and warm thyself by it, What | money, or which money would purchase, was 
a spirit of freedom, which would not be en- | 


croached on even by the highest, is embodied in | 


retract or seriously to modify what I shall have | 
occasion by-and-by to affirm in regard of a no- 


also with over much severity, ‘have taken a tinge | 





sonal interests. I think every tenth proverb in | 


delicate is the touch of 





tions in their hands to grasp this simple proposi- 
purchase 


as really wealth as the money itself! What 
forein of national industries into unnatural chan- 
nels has resulted from this—what mischievous 
restrictions in the buying and selling of one peo. 
ple with another! Nay, can the truth which 
this proverb affirms be said even now to be ac. 
cepted without gainsaying—so long as the talk 
about the balance of trade being in favor ot or 
against a pee as the fear of draining a coun- 
try of its gold, still survive ?” 


A fine improvement of a seriptural illus 
tration :— 


TITS EAGLES AND THE CARCASE, 


“One of the most remarkable features of a 
good proverb is the singular variety of applica- 
tions which it will admit of, which indeed it chal- 
lenges and invites, Not lying on the surface of 


selfish maxim, a book of the world for world- | things, but going deep down to their heart, you 


will find it capable of being applied again and 
again, and under circumstances the most differ- 
ent; like the gift of which Solomon spake, 
‘ whithersoever it turneth, it prospereth ; or like 
a diamond eut and polished upon mapy sides, 
which reflects and refracts the light upon every 
one. There can be no greater mistake than the 
attempt to tie it down and restrict it to a single 
application, when indeed the very character of it 
is that it is ever finding or making new ones for 
itself. 

“It is nothing strange that with words of 
Eternal Wisdom this should be so, and in respect 
of them my assertion needs not a proof. I will, 
notwithstanding, take as a first confirmation of 
that which I have just affirmed, a Feriptural 
proverb, one which fell from the Lord's lips in 
his last prophecies about Jerusalera : ‘ Whereso- 
ever the carcase is, thre will the eagles be 
gathered together” (Matt. xxiv. 28) Who 
would venture to say that he had exhausted the 
meaning of this wonderful saying? For is it 
not properly inexhaustible? All history is a 
comment on these Wherever there is a 
ehurch or a people, abandoned by the spirit of 
life, and so a carease, nting ing the atmosphere 
of God’s moral world, around it assemble the 
ministers and messengers of Divine justice, ‘the 
eagles’ (or vultures more strictly, for the true 
eagle does not feed on aught but what itself has 
slain), the scavengers of God’s moral world; 
scenting out as bya mysterious instinct the prey 
from afar, and aoapita remove presently the 
offence out of the way, This proverb, for the 
saying has passed upon the lips of men, and thus 
has become such, is being fulfilled evermore. 
The wicked Canaanites were the carcase, 
when the children of Israel came into their land, 
the commissioned that should remove 
them out of sight. At a later day, the Jews 
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were themselves the carcase, and the Romans iz Femina ridendo flendo fallitque canendo.” 


eagles; while in the ar of deeay, | 
se the Roman empire hal quite lost the spi- | 


northern tribes, the eagles now, came down | 
oa it to tear it limb from limb, and make | 
room for a new creation that should grow up | 
in its stead. Again, the Persian empire was | 
the earease; Alexander and his Macedonian | 
hosts the eagles that, by sure instinct, gathered | 
round it to complete its doom. The Greek 
-bureh, in the seventh century, was too nearly a. 
carcase to escape the destiny of such, and the | 
armies of Islam scented their prey, and divided | 
it among them. In modern times, Poland was, 
] fear, such a carcase ; and this one may affirm 
without in the least palliating their crime who 

itioned it; for it might have been just for it 
to suffer, what yet it was most unrighteous for | 
others to inflict. Nay, where do you not find | 
an illustration of this proverb, from such instan- 
ces, on the largest , as these, down to that 
of the silly and profligate heir, surrounded by 
charpersand blacklegs, and preyed on by these / 
Everywhere it is true that Waheresoever the 
carcase i8, there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.” 


Here is a reflection which we should not 
forget, in our judgment of eminent men. 
How often have we seen it violated! 








LOOK AT THE WHOLE MAN. 


« Better a diamond with a flaw, than a pebble 
without one. Here, to my mund, is the assertion 
of a great Christian truth, and of one which 
reaches deep down to the very foundations of 
Christian morality, the more valuable, as coming 
to us from a people—the Chinese—beyond 
the range and reach of the influences of direct 
revelation. We may not be all aware of the 
many and malignant assaults which were made 
on the Christian faith, and on the morality of the 
Bible, through the character of David, by the 


blind and self-righteous deists of a century ox | 


more ago. Taking the scripture testimony 
about him, that he was the man after God's 
heart, and putting beside this the record of 
those great sins which he coniitted, they 
sought to set these great, yet still isolated, of- 
fences in the most hateful light, and thus to 
bring at once him, and those who praised him, 
alike to shame. But all the while the man, 
what he was—with this, with the moral sum 
total of his life, te which alone the scripture tes- 
timony bore witness—they concerned them- 
selves not at all: which yet was a far more im- 
portant question than what any of his single 
acts may have been, and that which, in the es- 
timate of his character, was really at issue. We 
answer, a diamond, which, if a diamond with a 
Slaw, as are all but the one ‘whole and perfect 
chrysolite, would yet outvalue a mountain of 
pebbles without one, such as they were—even 
assuming the pebbles to be without; and not 
merely to seem so, because their flaw was an all- 
pervading one, and only not so quickly detect- 
ed, inasmuch as the contrast was wanting of 
any clearer material, which should at once re- 
veal its presence.” 


In an appendix, Mr. Trench brings together 
some interesting specimens of the rhymed, 
medieval Latin proverbs, which will interest 
= onan readers. We present a few of 


Bigs cape, tria sunt gratissima Pa- 


“ Aspera vox, Ite, sed vox est blanda, Venite.” 


“Cum jocus est y. jocus est mal 
Here hi erus, jocus us atque 


“Dat bene, dat : 
a cm dat cum munere 





ad in cit Deus omne super- Ti : ‘ae : 
Hoc ~~ co Sins frangit De = | the visitor grows warm und fidgety iu his auxiety 


cor, | dangerous, however, as by a charitably consider- 
(ate urrangement of the English government, it 
| is always allowed ample time to cool. The hu- 
| merous gentlemen in black, whom the govern- 
| ment compels the old church to pay, fur so shab- 
| bily doing its honors, being of sedentary habits, 
| and a literary turn of mind, are unwilling to be 
“Si bene borbatum faceret sua barba beatum, | interrupted to convey a single visitor through 
Nullus in hoe circo queat esse beatior hirco.” | the interior chapels, It requires a party of 
seven curious individuals, each one provided 
| with a talisman in the shape of a sixpence, to 
| interrupt the comfortable repose of a pompous 
“Hoc scio pro certo, quod si cum stercore | official And as most people have ceased to 
certo, ; consider a show, composed of mouldy monuments 

Vinco seu vineor, semper ego maculor.” = tattered fags, a very ey one, even when 

; eit : | it happens to be a great bargain—a stranger 

“Multum deliro, si cuique placere rd will sort incur the risk of remaining raed 
_ Omnia qui potuit, hac sine dote fuit. | time in the antechamber. During the painful 


“Permutant mores homines, cum dantur hono- | period of his probation, he is subjected to the im- 
| positions of another class of hucksters. Wateh- 


esd I . tie ag : 
Corde stat inflato pauper, honore dato.” | ing with the liveliest interest the various stages 
| of his impatience, they bapaly advance upor 


Mr. Trench’s Lessons ee Proverbs are a | him, from every nook and corner, the instant 
worthy sequel to his Studies of Words,—a | they perceive him arrived at the extreme point 
work, the modest and simple character of | of “desperation. With unblushing assurance, 
which is in the direct ratio of its sagacity | they poke at the bewildered gentleman deserip- 
and real importance. It is a pleasure to. tions of the Abbey, plans of the building, pic- 
know that a book so full of the spirit of re-| tures of the monuments, and armfuls of other 
finement and learning, has been eagerly wel- | — stuff, which they feel very confident he 
comed on both sides of the Atlantic. | has not the courage, in his exhausted condition, 

pradesh ; | to refuse. Of course he buys everything, with- 
out much examining the contents, for in his me- 


. mes ._ }lancholy frame of mind the advertisements of 
Mart. Warp is a brief and compact desig- | : 


: ; ~ > | the * Zimes, a week old, would prove a refresh- 
nation. Its owner writes books as he writes | ing literary treat. At length, however, the mys- 
his name, judging from the specimen of the | tical number of seven is made up. The stately 
former before us. ‘That * Matt.” has a dog- keeper slowly rises—unlocks the door—passes 
ged, somewhat cross-grained look about it, , us in one by one, that being the most convenient 
very different from the smooth placid sound | mode of collecting the sixpences—enters him- 
of the cognomen when written or enunciated | self, and again turns the key. An extraordinary 
in full. ‘There is alike abbreviatory process | metamorphosis instantly occurs. Our guide as- 
in the book. It is designedly pruned and | sumes an alaerity quite startling, when contrast- 
sharpened to a most trenchant edge, its object | ¢4 with his former torpidity. ‘The man appears 
being to return the-delicate compliments of | to be worked by steam. In his mumbled routine 
Mrs. Trollope, Messrs. Featherstonhaugh, | of chable —- ond bg em 7 aly a 
Hall, Hamilton, and other ladies and gentle. | SUHavle Neature is its haste, He rushes us 


: an 4 through chapels, over monuments, and along 
men, painfully sensitive on the subject of | aisles, without ever pausing for breath, till he 
overturned mustard pots, and other irregular | jas put us out at a gate on the other side, with 


workings of democracy, in their own coin. | the satisfied sigh of a man whe has just accom- 
Now, John Bull, being a plethoric old gentle- | plished a very irksome task. This is a visit to 
man, has no lack of corns, and the iron heel; Westminster! This it is to bold communion 
of our Westerner is “down” on them with-| with the illustrious dead} This is the intellec- 
out merey. His own countrymen of Angli- | tual enjoyment which the English government 
can sympathies are, however, dealt with stil] | have considered too delicious to offer to the pub- 
more savagely than the original offenders. _, lic gratis.” 

A book of this kind is necessarily one-sided, | "This is hamorously and truthfully narrated, 
but it will do no harm to have this seamy side | i t 


| but is not the grievance inherent in the na- 
turned towards us now and then to counter- | ture of the case? Can historic treasures, as 


act the continuous eulogy in certain quarters | ya}yable as the tombs of Westminster choir, 
of England, to which Mr. Ward justly takes | je safely exposed to a constant and careless 
exception. Besides, we do not like gos £e- | throng of sight-seers, if uncontrolled by any 
nuine hearty people the less for knowing | supervision? Can explanation of their story 
their faults, and John Bull has much that is | be satisfactorily given, except to small 
genuine to fall back upon—a fact, we suspect, groups, and can that explanation, repeated a 
that Mr. Ward would admit as quickly as | score of times a day, fail to degenerate into 
any one, , . ,. ,, |#@ monotonous drawl! May not the objec- 

Our present business, however, is with his tionable sixpence itself be a necessary check 
“grievances.” These are most varied and | on the crowd of gaping idlers, who would 
most methodically arranged, ranging from | otherwise pour in? These qualifying con- 
the “sixpenny” class to the enormities of | siderations might be extended to most of Mr. 
ecclesiastical pluralities. By the “ sixpenny” | Ward’s grievances, They would show that 
class is meant the constant demand for that | evils we are prone to regard as indigenous to 
small coin by way of fee from the custodians a nation, are common to the whole human fa- 
of pretty much everything in England. The mijly—that sixpence will be asked where six- 
following scene in Westminster Abbey is an | pence can be got—that crowds will jostle, and 
illustration. diners gormandize on both sides of the Atlan- 


“Non habet enguillam, per caudam qui tenet 
illam.” 


“ Parvis imbutus tentabis grandia tutus. 
“ Qui pingit florem non pingit floris odorem.” 


“ Si qua sede sedes, et sit tibi commoda sedes, 
Ila sede sede, nec ab illA sede recede.” 


WARD'S ENGLAND.* 











° Items; or, Views of and | tic, and clergymen grow sluggish and selfish in 
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ander the voluntary system, as on tithe pi ‘ler, who pockets the pamphlet; and to the | 


in the eathedral stalls and palaces of old) 
mother chureh of England. 


LIGHT AND SHADE.* 


Tue favorable impression made by this | 
lady’s “Eastbury,” published some years) 
ago, will be well maintained by the present) 
story, Its light and shade are, of course, | 
the vicissitudes of Jife, variable as the sky of 
spring-time. In the book, however, as in| 
Nature, sunshine has the best of it: the. 
shadows, indeed, are, from the first, of no | 
yreat blackness ; the writer is tender-hearted | 
to the good people of her story, and we see, | 
even from the troubled outset, that the 
eourse of true love is to run smooth at Jast. — 

The seene centres in an old English cathe- | 
dral. One of the leading characters is a cho- | 
rister boy,with a voice and a face like an angel’s, 
and whose days, occupied with the morning | 
and evening p onli serv.ce, almost constantly | 
within the walls of the noble temple, pass like | 
anangel’s. The conception is a beaatiful, if a 
fanciful one. We have, besides, a brace of | 
heroines, one a titled beauty, the other mov- | 
ing in a humbler sphere, a statesman and a) 
young artist in love with them, and all four | 
are much disquieted by the untoward course | 
of the tender passion, until duly paired off at» 
the end. 

We have also a good stock of more hu-. 
morous characters, as, for example, a single | 
lady, who is troubled with a theory of soeie- 
ty, a longing for “woman's rights,” and | 
other unfeminine fancies. She, of course, | 
is forty, and, as might with equal certainty | 
be predicted, both as probable effect and 
cause of her philosophy, quite the reverse of | 
fat or fair. As an offset io this come-outer, 
we have a fat, pompous old verger of the ea. | 
thedral, a snail well eentent with his shell, | 
firmly impressed with the perfection of 
church and state in general, and the cathe- 
dral system in particular. The pair are hit | 
off with much, though occasionally over- | 
strained humor. The other attempts of a 
similar character, as the young French flib- 
bertigibbet caricaturist, and the Amazonian 
servant girl, who has so decided objections 
to “ gettin’ up stairs,” are not equally success- 
ful. As a whole, the book is a very pleas- 
ant one. 


EPHEMERA.+ 


WE think that all those piquant specimens of | 
light literature that make their appearance in 
a thin summer dress of yellow, pink, or blue, 
may be fairly classed among the ephemera, 
for however great the merit of the book, its 
form of publication precludes all chance of 
promotion to the shelves of the library; and 
if the volume hold together long enough to 
be read, it is then exiled to some Siberia of a 
closet, fated never more to see the light, until 
employed in making it, by aiding in the com- 
bustion of Anthracite, Cannel, or’ Liverpool, 


This manner of publication may be fun to 
the lovers of cheap reading, who purchase a 
guinea book for a “ quarter;” to the travel- 











* Light and Shade; or, the Young Artist. By Anna 
Harriet Drury. Appleton & Co. 


. P. James. 
Zingra, the Gipsey, by Annette Marie Maitland. Cin- 
einnati: J. A. “U. ¥ Yemen. 
Adventures of 


: tt & Co. 
NG + Bomamerept. A Novel, by M. M. Philadelphia: 





publisher who pockets the profits; but it is 


of true merit that have been republished 
here in the cheap form alone. “The Ini- 
tials”—one of the best books of its kind for 
years—* Edward Greham,” “The Bachelor 
of the Albany,” “My Unele the Curate,” 
“The Head of the Family,” and many others 
deserving of a better fate and a more lasting 
fame, all died off, disappeared, and were 
heard ef no more after a few short months. 

We have upon our table some half a 
dozen of the same genus —if not the same 
genius—as the above, all claiming our con- 
sideration, and some of them we fear have 
been ousted from their proper place in the 
land, by their better dressed brethren. 

First, * The Adventures of an Aide-de- 
Camp :” a dashing soldier, with many bril- 
liant points; a harum-scarum fellow, who 
tells strange tales of wild adventure, and 
stands well in the graces of his publisher. 
His only fault is that he does altogether too 
much for any one man, being by his. own 
account a singular combination of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard, Richard of the lion heart, Baron 
Munchaugen, and Sinbad the Sailor. 

Here is “ Mike Fink,’—we once knew a 
Mike, who—not this Mike, but tother Mike, 
—was a rough, honest, flatboat-man, equally 
ready for fight or frolic; who drank his glass 
and kissed his lass, but never thought of 
rampaging Quixotically over the country, 
succoring distressed damsels, and mixing 
himself up with bloody-murder pirates, who 
conversed in the loftiest kind of English. 

Heu quantum mutatus !—ah, well, it’s of no 
consequence ; but flatboat-men on stilts do 
not appear to advantage. 

“ Zingra” is a beautiful tale, beautifully 
told, and deserves a better fate at the hands 
of our reading world than it will meet. 
“ Captain Blake” is an old friend, and a 
valued one. It is by far the best of the late 
Mr. Maxwell’s novels, full of fun and fight- 
ing, love and liquor,—in fact the very per- 
sonifieation of Irish romances. 

“ Hester Sommerset” is the history of a 
young lady, who experienees many sommer- 
sets—barring bad spelling. A revengeful 
brother, a stolen heir, villanous plots, the 
lapse ot a family from wealth to a prison, the 
ascent of a peasant to wealth and position, re- 
tribution and reeovered fortune, form the 
staple of a story interesting enough, but not 
overly exciting. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


We have a couple of Thackeray para- 
graphs. In eommenting, a week or so ago, 
on the charge brought against the American 
press, by an article in Fraser's Magezine, on 
“ Thackeray in America,” we alluded to the 
superior liberties, taken, in that line, by 
our English contemporaries. The following, 
from one of the last numbers of the London 
Spectator (Jan. 22), is an illustration of this 
subject, proving that the English press—for 
the Spectator is justly considered a most ju- 
dicious, deeorous journal, and is a fair exam- 
ple—takes a liberty of personal comment 
rarely employed, under similar cireumstan- 
ces, in the United States. Ina SS 
ele, on the marriage of Louis Napoleon, in 


which the writer asks, “Is the emperor 
cold?” and answers “No, but he wears a 
mask,” we have, as illustrations :— 

“Who would detect, in one of the most 


ful song-writers of the day—a gentleman, 
| delicate in tongue, manner, and frame, as any 


‘death to the author. To establish this we that could grace a drawing room—the puis. 
need only mention the names of a few books | 


sant pugilist, who has taught the drayman to 
diseern the ditference “me bigness and 
‘blood ? Look at that still more illustricus, 
big, smiling, reund-faced man, rosy cheeked 
and grey-haired—an elderly Cupid, ‘only not 
handsome ’—blandly surveying things with 
an aur of quiescence, and say if in hin 
_you deteet the sharpest satirist which our 
tongue has known, the most brilliant with the 
oe shades, since his uncongenial congenial 
el, Swift.” 

Another point of comment, in the Literary 
World, was the defence of Thackeray’s Lec. 
tures from an attack in one of the religious 
newspapers, on the ground of their healthy 





treatment of sueh diseased literary speci- 
mens as Congreve, and ether loose writers 
of Queen Anne’s time. We have this strik. 
ing remark on this subject, in an article on 
Mr. Thaekeray’s lectures, in the Philadel. 
phia North American, which bears the initia) 
of its writer, Mr. W. B. Reed -— 


“ Everybody knows something about Swift; 
but of Congreve (of course, the remark has no 
application to Addison), we undertake to say, 
and to be thankful for it, too, not one in fifty in 
Mr, Thackeray's audience knew more about 
him than that he wrote comedies, full of 
naughty wit—That Dr. Johnson found but one 
postion e (to my taste, a rather doubtful 
| one) in all his poems—and that a very common 
quotation, * Music hath charms to soothe, &c,’ is 





to be detected, hidden away in one of his trage- 
| dies ; so far hidden, by-the-by, that few know 
where to find it. Yet this exhalation, which 
shot up brightly and is now forgotten, Mr. 
Thackeray made clear and distinct to our vision. 
He made it, too, in its brightness, shed light on 
the dismal seene of depravity aroand. No pro- 
| fessed moralist ever uttered a sterner or more 
eloquent condemnation of those times of pesti- 
lence, than did Mr. Thackeray, in his brief criti- 
cism of the comic dramatists of the Restoration. 
Mr. Maeaulay’s denunciation of them—familiar 
to every reader—‘the foreheads of bronze, 
heads like the nether millstone, and tongues set 
on fire of hell, is more vehement, but not a jot 
more impressive, than was that of the novelist 
the other night. 

“In the brief criticism I attempted on the 
lecture on Swift, I spoke of it as the revelation 
| of the buried city and its inhabitants, with all 
their signs and emblems of deformity and nasti- 
ness hung around them. But last evening, the lec- 
turer, applying the same illustration to the bured 
manners of the time of the Restoration, its drama, 
and its poetry, gave it a force and beautiful ap- 

ication which no hearer will soon forget. The 
skull of the jester in the hand of the traveller, 
and the form of the daneing girl, left in tre 
ashes which destroyed her, will live long in the 
memory of those who listened to Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s criticism on the manners and morals 
which Congreve’s poems and draimas illustrate.” 


The notice of Swift, alluded to, is in a pre- 
vious artiele in the same journal :— 


“With one thing no one could fail being 
struck: the skill—the careless, and, therefore, 
graceful skill, with which, in a brief hour, he 
succeeded in bringing Swift, and such of his co- 
temporaries as he pleased to put on canvas, be- 
fore our eyes, hardly purs the narrative 
form, and jumping from one period to another in 
those eighty years of voleanic life, Tt was 
literally the buried city, showing us 
how the dead once lived, as well as all the bor- 
rid signs and pictures had hung about them. 
No one could fail to realize the Dean, It wa 
better than a picture. It was a statue in the 
dress of the times, Its impression was kindred 
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to that made a few years ago upon the mind of home-felt delights, to sportive exercises, and ex- 'vouches for the general credibility of the 


him who writes lines, when wending his 
pee tt tering = d alls of 
ing, and enteri ingy w o 

a y . : . 
Suites own church, his eye lighted on Roubil- 
luc’s great bust of the Dean, perched up on 
high, frowning with his heavy brow over those 
i orbs, and the fierce inscription 
grave and 

ita) 
ps books and traditions as realities before. 
That bust lives in my memory to this moment ; 
and Mr. Thackeray made me, and every one 
else who heard him, believe in these beings of 
the past as if one had personally known them. 
No one who has read ‘ Henry ond’ could 
doubt how rich must be the writer’s treasury of 
this sort of knowl ; but it was ge the 
other evening how charming it could be made 
even without the aid of fiction. 

“Had Mr. Thackeray thought of it, he might 
have given another scene which has a local at- 
traction, besides the one in the Queen’s ante- 
chamber. I mean where Swift, in his Journal 
to Stella, describes his forcing his way into Har- 


ley’s dining room, and ing there ‘ Will. Penn, 
the Quaker’ (our stead illiam), and sitting 
down with bim and drinking good wine for twice 


two hours. Or, had he been disposed to wan 
der into imaginings, what a theme would have 
been Swift’s possible career as ‘Bishop of Vir- 
ginia, had the Whigs of 1707 carried out their 
wish of thus transporting him. These, however, 
were American Me pean his theme, w hich, 
naturaily enough, did not occur to the lecturer.” 

A relic of the poet Campbell, the auto- 
graph of his valedictory address, in 1827, to 
the students of Glasgow University, of 
which he was Lord Reetor, is printed in one 
of our English exchanges. It has its in- 
terest for one or two points characteristic of 
the manliness of the poet. He says of the 
spirit of emulation :— 


“It is so high among you that, if I were able, 
I would not wish to raise it higher. '!he touch- 
ing fact has even reached me, that some pro- 
mising young men of your number have injured 
their health by excessive application to study. 
To this circumstance, affecting as it is, let me 
not seem hard-hearted in saying, that we ought 
not to attach too much importance, for it is im- 
possible to adapt any great emulous system of 
education to every delicate constitution; and I 
should be slow to abstain from throwing over 
juvenile talent those honorary splendors that 
brighten its shoots and foster them into 
bloom. At the same time, emulation itself may 
be wound up to too high a pitch; and the very 
benefits intended by degrees and honors may be 
defeated, by rendering them of too difficult at- 
tainment. 
_ “If it be true that at the Southern Universi- 
hes, cases annually occur of in lividuals being 
plunged into a state of insanity by the horrors 
of failure in obtaining Academic distinctions, I 
beg, with all my unfeigned r: for those 


itious! 
uggernaut Idol, hei/tetedenidhondente 
life-blood of the prostrate wor- 


The invigorating rural employments 
vacation are with naleeen red 
., At the close of your labors, all of 
it to yourselves had yet should Wes fabiles to 
your spirits and pret affections, 
from care, you should return to 


/hilarating rustic excursions, When tasks are 


* Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit lke his grandsire cut in alabaster?” 


| Go forth, then, under the smile of summer, and 
enjoy the native vigor of your limbs among the 
hills of our native land, breathing the freshness 
of her air, and listening tothe pleasant din of 
her floods, or to the melody of her birds and her 
pastoral music. And what land is more loy- 
able than our own, for streams that murmur 
te | to our thoughts, and for scenes of tradi- 
tional endearment and romantic associations. 
Amongst those scenes, let manly and active ex- 
ereise rebrace your health, refresh your facul- | 
ties, exalt your imaginations, and make you 

sanguine and high metalled to cope for the 

honors, and to scorn the difficulties of life.” 


And a healthful interest in public affairs : 


“Imagine not that I would incite vou to be 
cocious politicians. No, my young friends, it 
is because Lhave been struck with the modest 
and reserved sensibility of Scotland’s youth as a 
peculiarly national virtue, and one in which we 
may read more true pride than in the most bois- 
terous effervescence of spirit, that I am free 
from all apprehension of a certain share of early 
interest in the welfare of your country, ever 
tainting with arrogance your native discretion. 
There is no earthly community of character be- 
tween the political mannikin, and the student 
soberly but zealously seeking to form instructed 
opinions on public matters. To a young man 
travelling through a country, I should never 
dream of recommending his wasting his eyesight 
in prying through a spyglass at dim and distant 
objects. On the other hand, I should be as far 
from forbidding him to note the courses of rivers 
and the bearings of mountains, and to study the 
main features of the scene. 

“In like manner, though I would by no means 
wish a youth to rack his thoughts with Political 
Problems, I should be sorry to see him without 
an interest in the grand and general outline of 
public events. 

“ But, to make this interest useful, you in your 
manhood must seek early for that knowledge 
which, when acquired, neither fears nor frets at 
contradiction, but enables its r calmly 
to smile at angry wranglers ignorant of their 
subject, as at the story of the Italian cavaliers 
who rushed to mortal combat in disputing for the 
honor of Dante and Ariosto, neither of whose 
works either of them had read.” 








A LeTrer from the poet Tennyson, in the 
London Spectator, clears up the —— pla- 
giarism of a poem in Poe’s collection, brought 
forward by a writer in that journal: 
“20th January, 1853. 
“Sir—I have just seen the supplement to 
your paper of the lst of January, and the letter 
of your t who signs himself ‘G. D.R.’ 
I am not the author of the lines which he attri- 
butes to me; and I have no doubt that both the 
quoted in your correspondent’s communi- 
cation are by the same author, Edgar A. Poe. 
One is, in fact, but a variety of the other. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ A. Tennyson.” 
The Australian Captive, or an Authentic 
Narrative of Fifteen Years in the Life of Wil- 
liam Jackman, is the story of an English 
sailor who, after many run-away adventures 
in Van LDiemen’s Land and elsewhere, is one 
day shipwrecked on the coast of New Hoi- 
land, and gets into captivity among the can- 
nibal tribes of the interior, The adventurer, 
still a young man, now hails from the west- 
ern part of the United States, and his ey | 


and | is communicated to the public by the Rev. 








Chamberlayne, of Lyndonville, N. Y., who 


narrator. ‘The story is plainly told, and has, 
in its recollection of sailor life, the penal re- 
gulations of Australia, notices of animal life, 
and the manners of the savages, an air of 
reality. An appendix contains, with other 
matters, an account of the Australian Gold 
Discoveries. 





A Hero, and Other Tales, by the author of 
“Olive” (Harpers), This volume contains 
three short stories by one of the best novel- 
ists of the earnest school of Miss Bronte 
and Mrs. Marsh. The first is a story for 
children, but not a childish story, for it may 
and will be read with pleasure by young as 
by old. The hero is a boy, but a true hero; 
and the story, related by a bachelor uncle to 
a group of nephews and nieces, is designed 
to show that heroism is not a matter depend- 
ent on age or sex, high or low birth; that the 
hero is not, ex officio, girt with a sword; nor 
is it essential that he slaughter others, or be 
slaughtered himself. To those who have 
read “ Olive,” we need not say how earnestly 
the writer works out the true idea of hero- 
ism. “ Bread upon the Waters; a Govern- 
ess’s Life,” is the title of the second story, 
and is sufficiently descriptive to convey an 
idea of its spirit. “Alice Learmont” closes 
the volume. In this the scene is laid in Scot- 
tish cottage life, and some of the fairy folk 
are introduced to carry on a pleasant, although 
rather grave story. 





Heroines of History is the title of a popu- 
lar presentation of the lives of such memo- 
rable lady worthies as Cleopatra, Joan of 
Are, Mary Queen of Scots, Marie Antoinette, 
Josephine, and others of whom the public is 
not easily wearied, the preparation of which 
was commenced by John 8. Jenkins, and left 
unfinished at his death. The publishers, 
Messrs. Alden, Beardley & Co., Auburn, pro- 
vided for a continuance of the work. The 
narrative is lively and effective for the pur- 
pose, and will keep warm the popular heart 
in the knowledge of these chivalric ladies. 





Bartlett, Cambridge, has published a trans- 
lation by James E. Teschemacker, of Stock- 
hardt’s Chemical Field Lectures for Agricul- 
turists, in which the important secrets of 
chemical wealth, waiting the hand of the 
farmer, are treated in a beautifully lucid and 
scientific manner. The authors motto has 
been, for his agricultural lectures in Germany, 
“the abandonment of dogmatical learning, 
precepts, and, as far as possible, scientific 
names, by studying to explain his views in a 
simple and intelligible manner, and by plac- 
ing the practical knowledge and experience 
of farmers in the foreground, permitting sci- 
ence only to shed its light thereon, and b 
its help elucidate and explain the grounds 
and principles on which they are founded.” 
The translator is himself an original author 
in this department, the care of whose labor, 
upon any work by the author of the “ Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry,” will be gratefully ac- 
cepted by the public. 


The Schoolféllow is a little monthly, 
published by C. M. Saxton ; it is filled with 
interesting reading of varied character, and 
well suited to the circulation it aims at: 
altogether it is one of the neatest and most 
carefully managed publications of the kind 
we have encountered. When we mention 
that Mrs. Alice B. Neal is the editor, the 
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public will understand that the work must be 
well done. 


Waverley Novela: Hlustreted Library 
Edition. S. H. Parker & B. B. Mussey & 
Cé., Boston.—In steady snecession, the vo- 
lumes of this, the most convenient and prae- 
tical edition of the Romantie Works of Wal- 
ter Scott, issue from the publishers, each 
printed in legible type, suited to the eye of 
all ages,—with characteristic illustrations— 
substantially bound and with ample glossary, 
notes, and all the other equipments necessary 
to a full enjoyment of these admirable and 
standard books. 

The recent volumes are “Count Robert of 
Paris,” “ Castle Dangerous,” and “ Tales of a 
Grandfather.” “Tales of a Grandiather— 
second series.” The same—third series, and 
also the fourth series—a panorama of enter- 
tainment and instruetion without rivalry in 
modern literature. The thanks of the read- 
ing public, in all quarters of the eountry, will 
welcome heartily this aceeptable enterprise. 
Many libraries, which have, up to this, 
“gaped” for a cheap and at the same time 
permanent edition of the Waverley Novels, 
will now make haste to have the “aching 
void” supplied. 





The new namber of the Westminsier Re- 
view for January is well stored with articles 
likely to attraet attention from the novelty 
or boldness of their treatment. There are 
several American articles, one on American 
Slavery, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin for a text, 
the tone of which towards the Southern in- 
stitution may cariously be contrasted with 
the indulgent view taken in another paper of 
the absurdities and barbarisms of Mormon- 
ism. The Review evidently treats the dis- 
gusting imbecilities of Joe Smith and his 
followers as a weleome’ and telling reductio 
ad absurdum of the sublime artieles of the 
Christian faith. This is what the Review 
says of the unhumanizing practice of poly- 
gay, now avowed by an ergan of the sect 
at Washington: 

“No doubt the condition of woman is one of 
the dark » in the ecelesiastical civilization 
of Christendom. She has not been recognised 
by the theology of the Christian Church as a 
complete person, the equal or equivalent of 
man—only as a fraction ot a person, and conve- 
nient as a helpmate to the stronger bodied por- 
toes of the eau race. But 7 Mormons, in 

eir theory, as in their practice, degrade woman 
pet: thats tiny of the’ Christian sects at this 

ay.” 

So it appears from the Westminster Re- 
view, that the licentiousness of polygamy is 
simply a question of more or less injury to 
woman between the cruelties of Mormonism, 
and the practice of anaes 

_ Here is another specimen of the insulting 
and unscrupulous impudence of this Review: 


“The question has often been asked, ‘ Will the 
Federal Government allow an individual State 
to tolerate and legalize polygamy? This ques- 
tion will hardly present a new issue in the 
United States; for in half of the Union not only 
is polygamy a fixed fact in the institutions of the 
country, but raising of women for sale is a 
thriving branch of business.” 

But enough of this. There is a generally 
well written article on Daniel Webster, which 
we should much have preferred to find in 
better company, in the North American Re- 
view, as it is mostly from the pen of our acute 
and eloquent countryman, Mr. E. P. Whipple, 
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whose talents we confess we grudge to see 
even incidentally giving strength to the gross 
libels on America of the Wesiminsier; and 
it is also due to Mr. Whipple, to state, as his 
name has been previously mentioned in con- 
nexion with the article, that it appears mate- 
rially changed from his MS. by the ecor- 
ductors of the Review. It has been ehanged 
by omissions, and thg insertion of new mat- 
ter and opinions never entertained by the 
writer. It was written before Mr. Webster's 
death, and is made to appear as having been 
written subsequently. 
eS o 

Graham's Magazine for March adapts itself 
to the tastes and improvements of the day. 
The fashion plate is ropped, and in place of 
the washy mezzotints and seratehed line and 
stipple, we have a well selected series of 
creditably executed, legitimate wood cuts. 
The literature is from favorite American 
sources, with an additional number of pages 
filled from the best English zines. 
This foreign matter might, perhaps, be bet- 
ter omitted, and its place supplied by timely, 
judicious articles on practical American su 
jects. The literary department of the maga- 
zine, in its eritical notices, has always been 
well sustained. 


A LATIN HYMN. 
Editors of the Literary World: 


You have had, lately, several excellent ver- 
sions of that fine old Latin hymn, the Dies 
Ire. Many think that the publication of 
those truly catholic lyri¢s is the best method 
of drawing back the minds of men from the 
vapid strains of a Watts, or the. spiritual 
sentimentalities of a Wesley or a Montgo- 
mery, to the rich mine of sacred poetry to 
be found in the old hymns of the Chureh. 

I send you, therefore, a Latin hymn which 
has not lately been printed; at least, it can- 
not be found, I think, in any very modern 
publication. And yet it seems to possess 
something of the same merit, and to breathe 
the same catholic spirit as others of the class. 
It may not exhibit the majesty of the Dies 
Ire, nor the pathos of the Stabat Mater ; 
still, there is, we think, a calm, beautiful, 
heavenly-mindedness, or spirituality, in the 
thought, making it worthy to be compared 
with the more lauded and more frequently 


| printed produetions of the kind, whilst in me- 


lodious smoothness of versification it might 
even be thought to surpass them. 

It will be seen that, like others of the class, 
it presents the monkish aceentual rhythm, in- 
stead of the regular classical prosodial mea- 
sures. There may be found, too, some de- 
feets in its Latinity -« compared with the 
Horatian standard; but, when seen from the 
right point of view, these mediwval simplici- 
ties of bicpeaii may be regarded as actu- 
ally possessing a beauty whieh is foreign to 
the classical and uneatholic strictness. It is 
to be hoped that some of your readers who 
have been so successful in translating the 
Stabat Mater will try their hand upon an 
English version of this fine old sacred lyric. 

Yours, &e., 
I. 
Suave semper, 0 suave, 
Deus er i Dominus, 
Nomen tuum adorare— 
Celebrare cantibus ; 
Gratiam docere tuam 
Veniente lumine, 
Atque tuam veritatem 
Inumbrante vespere. 








LD. 


Suave tempus consecratum 
iritua ad requiem ; 

Nil molestum meum 
Agitet mortaliam. 

© si vere, sicut olim 
Davidis psalteria, 

Sancto cum concentu laudis 
Copsonans sit anima. 

ul 

Cor triumphans jubilabit 
Laudibus in Domini: 

“> verbo benedicens, 


Quam profunda,—quam Divina, 
Tua sunt ! 


¥v, 


Scelerati contemplantur—- 
Nulla tam sublimia; 

Sic viventes, morientes— 
Sicut animalia, 

Valde florent, donee eos 
Ira tua fervida 

a ae re condemnarit 


ortis in supplicia 
v. 


At parata = 
Mihi est reditas, 
Quum pargérit amor tuus 
Corda mea penitus ; 
Quumque fuerit 4 1m 
Fons perennis gratia, 
Sicut oleum sacratum 
Capitis letitie. 
vi 
Tilic oculus videhit, 
lilic mens intelliget, 
Onmia que pune in terris 
Anima desideret ; 
Tote spiritusque vires— 
© quam suavi studio !— 
Ejus mundi perfruentur 
Sempiterno gaudio. 





PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
FROM FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


From H. Hooker, Philadelphia, enti- 

en A Cee oF om on, THIRTEEN YEARS IN THE 
Sovrn,” by a Northern Man. 

SOUTHERN SLAVERY A MISSIONARY INSTITU- 


TION. 

Ax.ow it then to be asked of the Christian 
who duly prizes this highest freedom, to 
consider of Southern Slavery as a Missiona- 
ry Institution for the conversion of the 
heathen. In this light let it be eandidiy 
looked on for a passing moment, and you 
cannot fail to contemplate it, for ever here- 
after, with other feelings than abolitionism 
would excite in you. , 

But, that you may be able to judge, un- 
derstandingly, of the missionary character of 
African slavery in our country, you must 
first learn something of what other efforts 
have been made, and are being made, to 
Christianize heathens. 

At an expense of more than Five MILLIONS 
of dollars, and of many valuable lives, in the 
cours. of more than fifty years, aul the mis 

societies of our country, of all deno- 
minations, are able to reckon wp in gross, 
some fifty thousand converted heathen, 1" 
various parts of the world. If,as we will 
rejoice in hoping, they are truly emancipated 
from the slavery of heathen idolatry and su- 


rstition, and nade ,free indeed, it is a great 
and blessed work. May it go on, and with- 


out interfering with our home duties. 


A 
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now at what the institution of 
—_ slavery has done in this depart- 
ment of Christianizing the pagan portion of 
ep be some yw pee ose or 
f the present race of southern slaves, 
aaa from Africa, involved in the deep- 
est darkness of a brutal ism ;—many of 
them even cannibals, And still, in heathen- 
ism, did I never yet find one of that old race ; 
but very many of them have I known, who 
were rejoicing in the truth that made them 
free. Among them, indeed, I have found 
some of the most spiritually minded persons 
that it has ever been my lot to meet, in any 
condition of life. Many of them have since 
yone; and daily are they going to the “ rest 
that remaineth for the people of God.” 

Would they have become Christians in 
their own land? I ask not ananswer. God 
knoweth. 

But what of the field of the faith now 
among the slaves of the South?) How many 
are partaking of, and rejoicing in, its fruits ? 

Fifty thousands, or more ? ss 

As many as all the missionary societies 
and boards of missions in our whole coun- 
try, can reckon up converts from heathen- 
ism ? 

Aye, more than double that number can be 
claimed as converts, by each of the several 
churehes of our country; and, frem authen- 
tie accounts and various statistics, now be- 
fore me, | have good reason to suppose, that 
more than half a million of the slaves of our 
South are regular members of Christian con- 
gregations; while of infidel heathens, proper- 
ly so called, there are, probably, very few, if 
any ! 

What a contrast is here presented! For- 
eign missionary zeal, at great cost and per- 
sonal sacrifice, has rescued from heathenism 
about the tenth part of the number that 
southern slavery has added to the Christian 
church; at the same time that, of the dead 
and the living, it has rescued from heathen- 
ism, not fewer than a hundred times the 
whole number of foreign converts ! 

Let these facts stand by themselves, for 
more easy examination and scrutiny. 


PLEASURES OF SLAVERY. 


Is ita paradox? We shall see. 

By the millions of the North it may be con- 
sidered as paradoxical to speak of the plea- 
sures of slavery; and by fifteen thousand 
men, and a somewhat greater number of 
women, it may be denounced as a very gross 
absurdity. e shall see. 

It is not more remarkable than true, that 
the most, if not all, of good-natured and ean- 
did travellers, and sojourners in the southern 
portion of our great republic, speak of the 
slaves as enjoying more of contentment and 
pleasure than do people in other conditions of 
life. And such is undoubtedly the fact. 
That some of them run away, is no more of 
an argument against their general content- 
ment, than it is an argument against the 
general contentment of the people of New 
England, that they sell and leave their plea- 
sant homes to dare the horrors of a voyage 
round the Horn, Isthmian fever, or assassina- 
tion; or an overland journey to California, in 
search of gold, mark the miles with 
graves and bones instead of mile-stones and 
guide posts, 

But not so much of the contentment of the 
slave as his pleasure—his joyous pleasure,— 


ern slave is a joyous fellow. In willing and 
faithful subjection to a benignant and pro- 
tecting power, and that visible to his senses, 
he leans upon it in complete and sure confi- 


would not dare to be left alone. 


tuous throng, with no hand to lead and pro- 
tect him, is usually sad and melancholy. Not 
so the slave of a good master. His are the 


cared-for child, led by paternal hand. 
The abolitionists say, they are thoughtless, 


free negroes of the North, and not a few of 
the white races, they may be said to Le 


thoughiless. 


these to depress their cheerful and laughing 


thought, most rarely befalls them. They 
have not to think and be anxious about what 


cold winter comes; or how it may fare with 
them in the winter of old age, when they can 
no longer work. 

None of these things, which make sad and 
sorrowful the days, and horrible the nights, 
of the poor of other lands, ever disturb their 
minds. How great a contrast between the 
two conditions in this respect! And hence, 


most unalloyed. 

With a visible power to depend on for pro- 
tection and support, perhaps no other human 
condition whatsoever can be a more happy 


to good and virtuous masters and mistresses. 
At their easy tasks, and in the enjoyment of 
their varied pleasures, their thoughts are not 
cf anxious cares, but of how happy they 
are. 





NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ANASTASIUS GRUN. 
Wuen,—o'er city and o'er plain, 
The quiet starlight’s shed, 
When, from the market and the square, 
The noisy crowd hath fled : 
How fondly then my footsteps roam 
Along the vacant street : 
I love to hear low echoing sounds 
Of solitary feet. 


The town is like vast battle field 
That lies all still and drear, 

The little passions meet in strife 
And wage their warfare here ; 

But o’er the scene the shades of night 
Their death-like shadows throw, 

And naught, save dreams and spirit forms, 
Are wandering to and fro. 


Stars in yon blue vault are twinkling ; 
Each one that meets our sight 
Some human heart its favorite calls— 
Showers on it dreams of light ; 
When the world in slumber’s wrapt, 
This labor they pursue— 
For me my gently shining star 
This day hath naught to do. 
Heaven sprinkle stars upon us, 
Ai, i rt, 


Earth in every part, 
Sow them dense, like golden seed, 





something of a higher order than mere con- 


Within the slumberer’s heart ; 


tentment, ain I now to speak. The south- | 


dence ; as the trusting child holds on to the | 
hand of his father, and passes joyously along | 
the thronged and jostling way, where he | 
The poor | 
free negro, like the child alone in the tumul-_ 


thoughts that make glad the heart of the | 


and therefore gay and joyous. If they mean | 
this literally, then are they greatly in error. | 
Of deeply corroding and distracting thoughts, | 
such as make lunatics of multitudes of the | 


Generally they have none of. 


spirits. To have to chew the cud of bitter | 


} 


they shall eat, or what they shall drink, or | 
wherewithal they shall be clothed; or kept ‘tion. His fame went over the East, and the 
from the horrors of pinching frost, when the | 


| imbibe wisdom from his lips. He was deeply 
| 


of all people in the world, the pleasures of | 
the southern slaves seem, as they really are, | blemish on the wisest of their people; but 
| though the elders of the tribes continued to 


one than that of good and virtuous servants | 








So that on the bright’ning morrow 
Blossoms of silvery dream, 

Richly growing ia the day-light, 
Like luscious fruit may seem! 

Hear the spattering of the water, 
The fount, how silvery bright! 

The flowers that on the windows stand 
Send odors through the night. 

From balcony, the nightingale 
Pours out her wonted song— 

To me ’twould seem as if I roamed 
The leafy woods among. 


Over fount and rosy odors, 
The nightingale’s soft lays, 
Over dome and over palace, 
The pale moon casts her rays. 
Tis a thought, like sacred Freedom's, 
That shineth light and clear ; 
Oh! that such thoughts might long endure 
And never disappear. 
Bov.toy, Pa., Fel. 1853. JH. 
MAGINNIANA, No. 2. 
THE CITY OF THE DEMONS, 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN. 


In days of yore, there lived in the flourishing 
city of Cairo a Hebrew Rabbi, by name Jo- 


chonan, who was the most learned of his na- 
most distant people sent their young men to 


skilled in the traditions of the fathers, and his 
word on a disputed point was decisive. He 
was pious, just, temperate, and strict; but he 
had one vice,—a love of gold had seized upon 
his heart, and he opened not his hand to the 

oor. Yet he was wealthy above most, his 
wisdom being to him the source of riches. 
The Hebrews of the city were grieved at this 


reverence him for his fame, the women and 
children of Cairo called him by no other 
name than that of Rabbi Jochonan the miser. 

None knew; so well as he, the ceremonies 
necessary for initiation into the religion of 
Moses; and consequently, the exercise of 
those solemn offices was to him another 
source of gain. One day, as he walked in 
the fields about Cairo, conversing with a 

outh on the interpretation of the law, it so 
tec that the angel of death smote the 
young man suddenly, and he fell dead before 
the feet of the Rabbi, even while he was yet 
speaking. When the Rabbi found that the 
youth was dead, he rent his garments, and 
glorified the Lord. But his heart was touch- 
ed, and the thoughts of death troubled him 
in the visions of the night. He felt uneasy 
when he reflected on his hardness to the poor, 
and he said, “Blessed be the name of the 
Lord! The first good thing that I am asked 
to do, in that holy name, will I perform,”— 
but he sighed, for he feared that some one 
might ask of him a portion of his gold. 

While yet he thought upon these things, 
there came a loud cry at his gate. 

“ Awake, thou sleeper!” said the voice, 
“awake! A child is in danger of death, and 
the mother hath sent me for thee, that thou 
may’st do thine office.” 

“The night is dark and gloomy,” said the 
Rabbi, coming to his casement, “and mine 
age is great ; are there not younger men than 
I in Cairo ?” 

“For thee only, Rabbi Jochonan, whom 
some e¢all the wise, but whom others call 
Rabbi Jochonan the miser, was I sent. Here 
is gold,” said he, taking out a purse of se- 
quins,—“I want not thy labor for nothing. 
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I adjure thee to come, in the name of the 
living God.” 

So the Rabbi thought upon the vow he 
had just made, and he groaned in spirit, for 
the purse sounded heavy. 

“ As thou hast adjured me by that name, I 
go with thee,” said he to the man, “but I 
hope the distance is not far. Put up thy 
gold.” 

“The place is at hand,” said the stranger, 
who was a gallant youth, in magnificent attire. 
“ Be speedy, for time presses.” 

Joehonan arose, dressed himself, and ac- 
companied the stranger, after having earefu!- 
ly locked up all the doors of his house, and 

eposited his keys in a seeret place—at which 
the stranger smiled. 

“I never remember,” said the Rabbi, “so 
dark a night. Be thou to me as a guide, for 
I can hardly see the way.” 

“1 know it well,” cried the stranger with a 
sigh, “it is a way much frequented, and tra- 
velled hourly by many ; Jean upon mine arm, 
and fear not.” 

They journeyed on; and though the dark- 
ness was great, jet the Rabbi could see, 
when it oceasionally brightened, that he was 
in a place strange to him. “I thought,” said 
he, “I knew all the country for leagues about 
Cairo, yet | know not where lam. I hope, 
young man,” said he to his companion, “ that 
thou hast not missed the way ;” and his heart 
misgave him. 

“Fear not,” returned the stranger. “Your 
journey is even now done,” and, as he spoke, 
the feet of the Rabbi slipped from under him, 
and he rolled down a great height. When he 
recovered, he found that his companion had 
fallen also, and stood by his side. 

“Nay, young man,” said the Rabbi, “if 
thus thou sportest with the grey hairs of age, 
thy days are numbered. Woe unto him mo 
insults the hoary head !”. 

The stranger made an excuse, and they 
journeyed on some little further in silence. 
The darkness grew less, and the astonished 





Rabbi, lifting up his eyes, found that they 
had come to the gates of a city which he had 
never before seen. Yet he knew all the | 
cities of the land of Egypt, and he had walk- 
ed but half an hour from his dwelling in 
Cairo So he knew not what to think, but 
followed the man with trembling. 

They soon entered the gates of the city, 
which was lighted up as if there were a fes- 
tival in every house. The streets were full 
of revellers, and nothing but a sound of joy 
could be heard. But when Jochonan looked 
upon their faces—they were the faces of men 
pained within; and he saw, by the marks 
they bore, that they were Mazikin*, He was 
terrified in his soul; and, by the light of the 
torches, he looked also upon the face of his 
companion, and, behold! he saw upon him 
too, the mark that showed him to be a De- 
mon. The Rabbi feared excessively—almost 
to fainting; but he thought it better to be 
silent, and sadly he followed his guide, who 
brought him to a splendid house, in the most 
magnificent quarter of the city. 

“Enter here,” said the Demon to Jocho- 
nan, “for this house is mine. The lady and 
the child are in the upper chamber ;” and, ac- 
cordingly, the sorrowful Rabbi ascended the 
stair to find them. 

The lady, whose dazzling beauty was | 
shrouded by melancholy beyond hope, lay in | 
bed; the ehild, in rich raiment, slumbered on | 
the lap of the nurse, by her side. 











* Demons. 


“I have brought to thee, light of my eyes!” 
said the Demon, “ Rebecca, beloved of my 
soul! I have brought thee Rabbi Jochonan 
the wise, for whom thou didst desire. Let 
him, then, speedily begin his office; I shall 
fetch all things necessary, for he is in haste 
to depart.” 

He smiled bitterly as he said these worda, 
looking at the Rabbi; and left the room, fol- 
lowed by the nurse. 

When Jochonan and the lady were alone, 
~ turned in the bed towards him, and 

“Unhappy man that thou art! knowest 
thou where thou hast been brought?” 

“T do,” said he, with a heavy groan; “I 
know that I am in a eity of the Mazikin.” 

“Know then, further,” said she, and the 
tears gushed from her eyes brighter than the 
diamond, “ know then, further, that no one 
is ever brought here, unless he hath sinned 
before the Lord. What my sin hath been, 
imports not to thee—and I seek not to know 
thine. But here thou remainest for ever— 
lost, even as I am lost.” And she wept 
again, 

The Rabbi dashed his turban on the 
ground, and tearing his hair, exclaimed, 
“Woe is me! Who art thou, woman, that 
speakest to me thus?” 

“Tam a Hebrew woman,” said she, “ the 
daughter of a Doctor of the Laws, in the city 
of Bagdad ; and being brought hither, it mat- 
ters not how, 1am married to a prince among 
the Mazikin, even him who was sent for thee. 
And that child, whom thou sawest, is our 
first-born, and I could not bear the thought 
that the soul of our innocent babe should 
perish. I therefore besought my husband to 
uy to bring hither a priest, that the law of 
Moses (blessed be his memory!) should be 
done; and thy fame, which has spread to 
Bagdad, and lands further towards the rising 
of the sun, made me think of thee. Now my 
husband, though great among the Mazikin, 
is more just than the other Demons; and he 
loves me, whom he hath ruined, with a love 
of despair. So he said, that the name of 
Jochonan the wise was familiar unto him, 


'and that he knew thou wouldst not be able 


to refuse. What thou hast done, to give him 
power over thee, is known to thyself.” 

“T swear, before Heaven,” said the Rabbi, 
“that I have ever diligently kept the law, 
and walked steadfastly according to the tra- 
ditions of our fathers, from the day of my 
youth upward. I have wronged no man in 
word or deed, and I have daily worshipped 
the Lord; minutely performing all the cere- 
monies thereto needful.” 

“ Nay,” said the lady, “all this thou might- 
est have done, and more, and yet be in the 

wer of the Demons. But time passes, for 

hear the foot of my husband mounting the 
stair. There is one chance of thine escape.” 

“What is that? O lady of beauty!” said 
the agonized Rabbi. 

“ Eat not, drink not, nor take fee or reward 
while here; and so long as thou canst do 
thus, the Mazikin have no power over thee, 
dead or alive. Have courage, and perse- 
vere.” 

As she ceased from speaking, her husband 
entered the room, followed by the nurse, who 
bore all things requisite for the ministration 
of the Rabbi. ith a heavy heart he per- 
formed his duty, and the child was numbered 
among the faithful. But when, as usual, at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, the wine was 


handed round to be tasted by the child, the 








mother, and the Rabbi, he refused it, when ;; 
came to him, saying :— 

“Spare me, my lord, for I have made 
vow that I fast this day ; and I will eat no}. 
neither will I drink.” 

“ Be it as thou pleasest,” said the Demoy, 
“T will not that thou shouldst break th, 
vow :” and he laughed aloud. ; 

So the poor Rabbi was taken into a cham. 
ber, looking into a garden, where he passed 
the remainder of the night and day, weeping, 
and praying to the Lord that he would de. 
liver him from the eity of Demons, By: 
when the twelfth hour came, and the sun 
was set, the Prince of the Mazikin came again 
unto him, and said :— 

“ Fat now, I pray thee, for the day of thy 
vow is past ;” and he set meat before him. © 

“Pardon again thy servant, my lord,” said 
Jochonan, “in this thing. I have another 
vow for this day also. I pray thee be not 
angry with thy servant.” 

“Tam not angry,” said the Demon, “ be jt 
as thou pleasest, I respect thy vow ;” and he 
laughed louder than before. 

the Rabbi sat another day in his cham. 
ber by the garden, weeping and praying. 
And when the sun had gone behind the hills, 
the Prince of the Mazikin again stood before 
him, and said :— 

* Eat now, for thou must be an hungered, 
It was a sore vow of thine;” and he offered 
him daintier meats. 

And Jochonan felt a strong desire to eat, 
but he prayed inwardly to the Lord, and the 
temptation passed, and he answered :— 

« Exeuse thy servant Z a third time, my 
lord, that I eat not. have renewed my 
vow.” 

“Be it so, then,” said the other; “arise, 
and follow me.” 

The Demon took a torch in his hand, and 
led the Rabbi through winding passages of 
his palace, to the door of a lofty chamber, 
which he opened with a key that he took 
from a niche in the wall. On entering the 
room, Jochonan saw that it was of solid si!- 
ver, floor, ceiling, walls, even to the thresho!d 
and the door-posts. And the curiously carved 
roof and borders of the ceiling shone in the 
torch-light, as if they were the fanciful work 
of frost. In the midst were heaps of silver 
money piled up in immense urns of the same 
metal, even over the brim. 

“Thou hast done me a serviceable act, 
Rabbi,” said the Demon—* take of these 
what thou pleasest; aye, were it the whole.” 

“JT cannot, my lord,” said Jochonan. “|! 
was adjured by thee to come hither in the 
name of God; and in that name I came, not 
for fee or for reward.” 

“ Follow me,” said the Prince of the Ma- 
zikin; and Jochonan did so, into an inner 
chamber. 

It was of gold, as the other was of silver. 
Its golden roof was supported by pillars and 
pilasters of gold, resting upon a golden floor. 
The treasures of the kings of the earth would 
not purehase one of the four-and-twenty ves- 
sels of golden coins, which were disposed in 
six rows along the room. No wonder! for 
they were filled by the constant labors of the 
Demons of the mine. The heart of Jocho- 
nan was moved by avarice, when he saw 
them shining in yellow light, like the au- 
tumnal sun, as they reflected the beams of 
the toreh. But God enabled him to perse- 
vere. 

“ These are thine,” said the Demon ; “ one 
of the vessels which thou beholdest, would 
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make thee richest of the sons of men—and I | dow, and lightened the destitution of the 


i them all.” 
pba vend refused again: and the Prinee 


Mazikin opened the door of a third 
pee fn which ey ealled the Hall of Dia- 
monds. When the Rabbi entered, he scream- 
ed aloud, and put his hands over his eyes, 
for the lustre of the jewels dazzled him, as 
if he had looked upon the noonday sun. In 
vases of agate were heaped diamonds beyond 
numeration, the smallest of which was lar- 
ger than a pigeon’s egg. On alabaster tables 
lay amethysts, topazes, rubies, beryls, and all 
other precious stones, wrought by the hands 
of skilful artists, beyond power of computa- 
tion. The room was lighted by a earbuncle, 
which, from the end of the hall, poured its 
ever living light, brighter than the rays of 
noontide, but cooler than the gentle radiance 
of the dewy moon, ‘This was a sore trial on 
the Rabbi; but he was strengthened from 
above, and he refused again. ? 

“Thou knowest me then,I perceive, O Jo- 
chonan, son of Ben-David,” said the Prince 
of the Mazikin; “1 am a Demon who would 
tempt thee to destruction. As thou hast 
withstood so far, I tempt thee no more. 
Thou hast done a service which, though I 
value it not, is aceeptable in the sight of her 
whose love is dearer to me than the light of 
life. Sad has been that love to thee, my 
Rebecea! Why should I do that which 
would make thy eureless grief more griev- 
ous?—You have yet another chamber to 
see,” said he to Jochonan, who had closed 
his eyes, and was praying fervently to the 
Lord, beating his breast. 

Far different from the other chambers, the 
one into which the Rabbi was next intro- 
duced, was a mean and paltry apartment 
without furniture. On its filthy walls hung 
innumerable bunches of rusty keys of all 
sizes, disposed without order. Among them, 
to the astonishment cf Jochonan, hung the 
keys of his own house, those which he had 
put to hide when he eame on this miserable 
journey, and he gazed upon them intently. 

“What dost thou see,” said the Demon, 








orphan. His hospitable board was open to _ 
the stranger, and his purse was at the ser-| 
vice of all who needed to share it. His life 
was a perpetual act of benevolence, and the 
blessings showered upon him by all, were | 
returned bountifully upon him by the hand | 
of God. 

But people wondered, and said: “Is not 
this the man who was called Rabbi Jochonan 
the miser? What hath made the change?” | 
—And it became a saying in Cairo. When 
it came to the ears of the Rabbi, he called | 
his friends together, and he avowed his for- 
mer love of gold, and the danger to which it 
had exposed him, relating all which has been 
above told, in the hall of the new palace that 
he built by the side of the river, on the left 
hand, as thou goest down the course of the | 
great stream. And wise men, who were | 
scribes, wrote it down from his mouth, for 
the memory of mankind, that they might pro-_ 
fit thereby. And a venerable man, with a, 
beard of snow, who had read it in these | 
books, and at whose feet I sat, that I might 
learn the wisdom of the old time, told it to | 
me. And I write it in the tongue of Eng- 
land, the merry and the free, on the tenth | 
day of the month Nisan, in the year accord- | 
ing to the lesser supputation, five hundred, | 
ninety and seven, that thou may’st learn good | 
thereof. If not, the fault be upon thee. 


THE PULPIT IN THE UNITED STATES, 

{From the New York Daily Times.] 
AMERICAN literature has neglected our pul- | 
pit. Among its omissions—its national omis- | 
sions—this has been one of its capital faults ; | 


and it is the more remarkable from the fact | 


that our countrymen seem to have an instinct. | 
ive veneration for pulpit effort. Nowhere 
are the churches better attended than in the | 
United States. Ministerial talent, character, 
and influence are warmly appreciated. Every- 
body is a critic on such subjects. The first 
tokens which our children give of their eriti- | 
cal tendencies are in the shape of some re- 
marks onthe Sunday sermon. Get amonga 


“that makes thee look so eagerly? Can he | number of mechanics on Monday. and you are 
Bett) | J 


who has refused silver and gold, and dia-| sure to hear the preacher discussed. The 
monds, be moved by a paltry bunch of rusty | habit is general to talk about religious dis- 


iron ?” 

“They are mine own, my lor 
Rabbi, “ them will I take, if they be offered 
me.” 

“Take them, then,” said the Demon, put- 
ting them into his hand ;—* thou may’st de- 
part. But Rabbi, open not thy house only, 
when thou returnest to Cairo, but thy heart 
also. That thou didst not open it before, 
was that which gave me power over thee. It 
was well that thou didst one act of charity in 


” 


coming with me without reward, for it has | 


been thy salvation. Be no more Rabbi Jo- 
chonan the miser.” 

The Rabbi bowed to the ground, and 
blessed the Lord for his escape. “But how,” 
said he, “am I to return, for I know not the 
way ?” 

“Close thine eyes,” said the Demon. He 
did so, and, in the space of a moment, heard 
the voice of the Prinee of the Mazikin order- 
ing him to open them again. And behold, 
when he opened them, he stood in the centre 
of his own chamber, in his house at Cairo, 
with the keys in his hand. 

When he recovered from his surprise, and 
had offered thanksgivings to God, he opened 
his house, and his heart also. He gave alms 
to the poor, he cheered the heart of the wi- 


} 


_ of our history, and deduce trom them the true 


philosophy of our character and progress. 
Men they must be of large and many-sided 
views, of Catholie spirit, of rich culture, of 
bountiful parts, who can earry out the creed 
of Christianity, per se, and show its beautiful 
adaptations to humanity. If we had such 


| writers as Foster, Taylor of Stanford Rivers, 


Arnold of Rugby, or Chalmers of Scotland, 


| we should soon have a commanding religious 


literature. As yet our capital has been lock- 
ec up in sectarian vaults, or cireulated only in 
its own denomination. We are waiting for 
something wider, more generous, and broader 
in its scope. Histories of the churches are 
useful and valuable, but they are not the thing 
needed just now. Whether we see it or not, 
Christianity is operating outside of all the 
churches, penetrating art, science, philosophy, 
polities, as it never did before. All this Ra- 
tionalism, Communism, and the like. only 
prove, by their antagonism, that the New Tes- 
tament religion is infusing itself into some- 
thing more than Bridgewater Treatises and 
Hulsean Lectures. It is going abroad into 
everything. Like the light, it wil! be seen in 
the opal, the sapphire, the pear], the diamond, 
as well as in the star, the moon, the sun. 
The theory of the American pulpit is, that 
Christianity depends on it as its main earthly 
instrument, It is the chief means in that sys- 


| tem of divine and human coéperation that 


Providence has seen fit to establish, and hence 
it ought to be regarded as a power of the first 


‘importance. If the humblest view be taken 


of it, what a moral and intellectual influence 
must be extended by several thousands of 
men, communicating their best thoughts 
under the best circumstances, on the holiest 
day of the seven! Looking at it in this 
respect, we can find a key to some peculiari- 
ties in our history that are not properly 
understood. Why are American women 
evidently destined to operate through litera- 
ture on the world? What is training so 
many more of them in the arts of speaking 
and writing than we see in other countries ? 
Now, our idea is, after examination and re- 
flection, that the pulpit has been the efficient 
cause of this promising womanly development. 
One who looks into their books is surprised 


courses, but the newspapers are ordinarily | to find so much pulpit matter worked out, like 





said the | silent, so are the “reviews,” on this great 


topic. 

There is a historic interest about the Ame- 
rican pulpit, that we should like to see brought | 
out in a volume of “ Annals.” It is a magnifi- | 
cent field, and the wonder is that no one has | 


undertaken to occupy its inviting soil. Alone, | 


it would form the basis of a “national litera- 
ture.” Sketches of Mather, Elliot, Brainerd, | 
Edwards, Mason, Hill, Balch, Lee, Asbury, | 
Snethen, Moore, Jarrett, Whitfield, Summer- 


field, Bascom, and a host of others, all con- 
nected with their respective periods, accom- 
panied by a description of the country, and all 
matters of local interest, would make material | 


enough to charm the publishers of an eney- | 


clopedia. And then the anecdotes of their 
toils and dangers, the trials of to-day and the 
triumphs of to-morrow; the closet-life of the | 
thinkers, and the wilderness life of the actors, | 
their ways of preaching, and the thousand | 
other things that give so much attraction to 
the realities of their experience ; what a fund | 
for some Southey’s “Book of the Church!” | 
Americans need several new classes of 
writers. One of these classes is a!] that we can | 
now mention: aclass of men who shall blend 
the moral, religious, social, and political facts 


gold leaf, into lighter forms. Nor is this 


| strange. The Sunday service is the most 


common and agreeable mode of stimulating 
female intellect. They always take home 
more of the sermon than the other sex. 
They cherish the good thought; they remem- 
ber the bold figure, or the touching allusion ; 
and, by the law of their nature, whatever is 
acquired through benevolent agencies, in 
kindred channels will be reproduced. Women 
must express the truths that affect them: 
and henee, wherever there is a powerful 


| pulpit to excite their minds they will form a 
| literature. 


We will venture to vouch for 
Amelia, Fanny Forrester, and others. Every- 
where in the female literature of this country 
we trace the trains of thought that were 
derived from the pulpit. But beyond this 
we see other effects. Did the editor of the 
‘Times ever think that the “ stump-speaking” 
of this land was literally taken from Metho- 
dist preachers? ‘This is as “true as preach- 
ing.” That direct, careless, easy style of 
speaking; that way of talking to the people 
in the people’s language ; that effective method 
of making an anecdote or incident carry a 
great sentiment ; that social spirit which gives 
out its magnetism, and all the nerve, muscle, 
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and blood of our popular oratory—it came 
from these same Methodist preachers. Do 
you not believe it, Mr. Editor? Lassure you 
of the certainty. Do you know how William 
Wirt used to weep under these earnest, 
homely, and impassioned men; how Henry 
Clay was wont to admire Henry Bascom ; 
how George Cookman was accustomed to 
thrill the crowded auditories of the * Hall of 
the House,” and the splendid genius of 
Thomas H. Stockton enchanted the hundreds 
who in that same hall met, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, to listen to his stirring eloquence ? 
‘Take two extremes of this class—Lorenzo 
Dow and John Summerfield. The one was 
all eecentricity, the other all beauty. They 
attracted the largest congregations; they 
moved the multitude. How often have we 
seen the image of these men, faintly indeed, 
but still the image, in all sorts of speakers ! 
They demonstrated what could be done out 
of doors. They brought forth the logie of a 
circumstance, a story, a narrative. The poli- 
ticians were very fond of hearing them, and 
they went, away saying, “We will do like- 
wise !” 

There are various other departments in 
which the American pulpit has exerted a con- 
trolling influence. Educational subjects, be- 
nevolent institutions, and patriotic occasions 
may be specified. In all of these the talent 
of the pulpit has been rendered available. It 
is no exaggeration to say that ministers have 
determined our style of popular thought on 
these great questions ; and whatever stability 
there has been in American opinions respect- 
ing them, has been largely owing to the 
moral temper with which they have inspired 
them. ‘Taken, then, in its lowest range of 
action, our pulpit has been of inestimable 
service to the common mind of the country. 
Where there has been intellectual culture, it 
has stimulated it to further growth; where 
there has been none, it has measurably sup- 
plied the office of the schoolmaster. All 
along the Western and Southwestern fron- 
tier the preacher has had to be newspaper as 
well as divine, not seldom carrying the 
neighborhood mails, the sole medium of com- 
munication between different settlements. 

If the higher view of the pulpit be con- 
sidered, what an agency is that which ad- 
dresses the immortal mind in direct reference 
to its immortal love or fear; which speaks to 
it in behalf of the voice it must hear for ever ; 
which contends with conseience in a struggle 
with sense, and demands the submission of 
reason to the one pure and perfect revelation! 
‘The world is open to its eye; its hand can be 
laid upon the heart. There is nothing that 
inay not be pressed into its service. The re- 
sources of Omnipotence are at its command. 
With infinite truth to teach, and infinite 
power to aid, what wonders ought it not to 
accomplish ! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. KRAITSIR'S GLOSSOLOGY, 
To the Editors of the Literary World :— 


GrntLemMen,—Having been induced to read a 
book lately published, which is entitled “ Glosso- 
logy, or the Nature of Language,” by Charles 
Kraitsir, M.D, and being struck by the origin- 
ality of many of his opinions, while I have not 
observed that the work has been noticed by any 
critic, except in a very su cial manner, I have 
ventured, with due diffidence, to offer a few re- 
marks on the subjects of which he treats. These, 
with a synopsis of the more important parts of 





the work, will, I trust, be not unacceptable to 
your readers, for Dr. Kraitsir’s book is not very 
inviting on merely glancing at the contents, and 
consequently will be agri 4 comparatively few. 
In his preface he says, “ minds accustomed 
to masticate the food offered to them in the in- 
finite realm of creation will find the style ob- 
scure in some I certainly found many 
rather tough bits in it, which must be set down 
to my waut of practice in the aforesaid mastica- 
tion. It is not so much on account of its being 
too learned, as one critic says, nor from the 
“great compression” to which the writer pleads 
guilty, but it is rather its extreme verbosity 
which makes it obscure. He coins words for 
which there is no necessity (apparently to be 
thought original), and piles synonyms on each 
other at a fearful rate. 

The single aim of this book ap to be 
the promulgation of the following y. The 
author divides the letters of our alphabet, as 
usual, into vowels and consonants. The 
consonants he calls articulate, the vowels 
musical. The consonants, or articulate let- 
ters, he divides into four orders, viz., labials, 
gutturals, lingual-dentals, and liquids. He ig- 
nores the hissing sound of ¢, the soft sound of g, 
and the consonant sounds of j and y, proving 
pretty clearly that these are of comparatively 
modern invention, He then, by arranging the 
whole alphabet in five perpendicular, or seven 
horizontal columns, makes it appear that the 
various orders of letters are not placed at ran- 
dom in our alphabet, but methodically capenen 
in a manner which fixes the value of each letter 
and shows their analogies. This, to be under- 
stood, must be seen in his table. But the more 
peculiar views of the author are to come, and 
these we will give, for the most part, in his own 
words. 

He says (page 161), “ We observe three cate- 
gories in our ideas, and in the phenomenon of 
Nature, yet so that they are also bifid; viz.:— 


“First (1), Cause, in. 
Second — Effect, out ; which is again either 
(2), Moving, living, effect, or 
(3), —— Standing, dead, dormant, 
effect. 
“There are three groups of sounds correspond- 
ing to these categories :— 


“ First (1), Gutturals, symbols of cau-se, 
ge-t, gain, ha-ve, ce, 

(2), Labials, symbols of -move-ment, 
lif-e, ru-n, flo-w, &e. 

(3), Dentals, symbols of death, 
st-and, dor-mant, sad, &e. 

“The Liquids have no category of their 

own, but act as filters for the Labials and Den- 

tals, which classes, with the Gutturals, are the 

three strings, as it were, on which the voice 

performs language.” 

This he more fully explains below. I 
abridge considerably, but preserve the author's 
phraseology. 

“The Gutturals, as their name signifies, are 
produced in the throat or Guttur. The Guttur 
is the first sluice through «..aich the voice pass- 
es. It is the hindmost, internal, hidden, verti- 
cal, most complicated, most compact (but not 
stony as the teeth), of the organs of speech. It 
communicates both with the mouth, or lower 

e,and with the nose, or upper 
of the voice ; it is nearest the heart and brain ; 
most important to life: and situated at the 
break of the current of the voice from the verti- 
cal into the horizontal direction. Gutturality of 
sound betokens, therefore, whatever is vertical, 
connected, internal, secret, compact, lar, cir- 
cular, &ec., &c.; in short, guttur-like. For exam- 
ple, knee, gnaw, ancle, chin, knife, neck, corner, 
cry, give, coil, hall, together, de. de. 

: Labials are produced by the lips, which 
are the last sluice which intercepts voice. 
The lips are in front of the face, external, visi- 
ble, horizontal, two, not complicated as much as 





Second 








the throat, soft, , itating. ‘The labialis 
therefore ch ty “4 een phenomena and 
things. The secondary or tertiary, the level o; 
horizontal, the broad, wide, parallel, moving, 
visible, effected, mealy, superficial, palpabj.. 
meeting, ce. &c. Examples; flock, fleet, bolt, 
be, fall, fail, liver, flirt, ps de. 

e dentals are produced by the teeth with 
the aid of the tongue. “Dentes, teeth, are 
thirty-two separated, set, stony, standing steles, 
hedging in the tongue, which is rooted at g, an: 
edged all round its limb by ¢. All that is sterile, 
stale, tight, severed, stable, tedious, devoid o/ 
motion or life, is symbolized by dental sounds.” 
Example ; steady, staring, stiff, dead, still, din, 
dull, , dark, dense, &ec., &c. 

“But what is the meaning of all that ?” son 
will say, “and how is it applied to the study of 
language ?” It is difficult to divine (among w 
much verbiage) what the author means, but as 
af as I can py pengesrh it, on ee : this. If 
the meaning of any word, ish or foreign, be 
wanted, do not na up the word in yor dic 
tionary, but dissect it into as many parts as there 
are consonants in it, and according as those con. 
sonants may be guttural, labial, or dental, so is 
the meaning of the word to be determined. |r 
is also intended to demolish the old system of 
etymology, the very name even, and to find the 

in of any word by its germ. Germs are 
those radical consonants or combinations of con 
sonants which determine the sense of any word, 
Some words have nearly as many germs as they 
have consonants, To find the germ, take a 
simple word, which is always a monosyllab'e, 
thouzh not all monosyllables are simple. 
Straight we will take fur example. I vill 
quote verbatim. 

“ Straight is a super compound of the germs 
st,r,g,t. It is, at the same time, a sort of con 
tradicter to itself, an emblem of stability and 
mobility, of connexion and separation. How! 
Thus: St denotes want of movement, con- 
staney, here not an absolute stop, but a constant 
reaching, k betokens movement from the start. 
ing point g, ie, extension to the tip of the 
tongue, which rattles it, from the root of the 
tongue. We have thus an image of a real line, 
or leng-th, or reach, range, rack, L. reg-0, 
dirig-o, This right is rendered st-able or cov- 
stant by the prefix sf. But what is the final /. 
Nothing but the formative or grammatic fune- 
tion of supinifying (allow the word to pass!) or 
tripping up of the running streak, or streacl, 
into the grammatic turtle (tortoise, L. testudo) 
yclept supinum, and participium, gerundium. 
In other words the living, running verb (through 
moods, tenses, numbers, persons) is, so to say, 
thrown on its back, and ceases to run as a verb ; 
since it has become what is called a noun. 
Hence straight isa iciple part of the two 
verbs sto and reg-o, waned tagetion:” 

‘ick is treated in the same way. “Kick = 
ac-t + ac-t = go + go, i. e, cause another 
thing to go, to become an agent itself (similar to 
Fr. ‘faire faire une chose.’”) 

These instances will suffice. The Doctor 
gives, in the last chapter, headed “ Words and 
Idioms,” several lists of Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish, German, and other words, in order to 
show the we that most letters have 
undergone in the formation of those that 
are modern from those that are cand So the 
chapter headed “Sounds and Letters,” which 

es those on “Germs” and “Words and 
dioms,” he gives “a succinct history of 
Writing,” which relates more particularly to all 
the various alphabets which have been used 
since the flo, and their respective merits. 


The two first chapters and the introduction (we 
go backwards, but that is the best way to read 
the book) are _ with abuse of schoolmas- 
ters, professors, colleges, spelling books, gram- 
gine Bry the whole waek'a 
gene 

My opinion of the whole subject is this; the 
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worthy Doctor has allowed his 


better of him; he lost the reins 

ried away at a_break-neck 

know where. The examples that are brought to 

support his theory are In most cases very doubt- 

ful, At best they ny re ermerenens Pont 
i d be in the same way. 0 

thing could be —— aeee _ Ganat 


bi cana as it shows it to be.not infallible. Cabal 


‘ngs from the initial letters of the names of 
— an trees of Charles IL, when it is well 


ualified to deal with it. 
\ Yours truly, 
Ecossals. 
Toronto, Dee. 2th, 1852. 
As a fitting pendant to this communication 
we add the following :— 


KRAITSIR versus LITERARY FILIBUSTERS. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—In a late original publica- 
tion by Dr. pr a i ee city, ye es ge 
and specific against ty of 
the translators ot Kiihner’s Latin and Greek 
Grammar ; I quote the passage : 

“Kuehner is one among many grammarians 
who give the genuine mode of pronouncing 
Latin. Do you know, reader, what is done with 
their admonitions! They are either left out or 
altered by the filibusteros who steal the labors 
of their mind, in order to deceive those from 
whom they intend nothing else than to pick 
money. ‘This was done in the case of Ains- 
worth’s Thesaurus; this is done with all other 
good and honest works; this is done and is being 
done with Kuehner’s Latin and Greek Grammars. 
In his Greek Grammar lately published at An- 
dover, and in the Latin at Bostoa, he is made to 
belie his own convictions; the chapters on pro- 
nunciation being accommodated to the prevail- 
ing errors of the English and American schools. 
Theft from the author, and poison to the dupe 
who pays for being sent min bots errand! This 
is the common practice of publishers and scho- 
lastic pilferers, in this best of all republies,”— 
Kraitsir’s Glossology, p. 42. 


This I call pretty straightforward, without at 
al mincing the matter. Is the charge true? 
Fe one among many who have used these ad- 
mra le works of Kuehner, and for the goo 
nane of the American translators, I call u 
then to show either that Dr. Kraitsir is a i 
dere, or that they have indeed done the great 
wrong to the author and the student with which 
they hre stand . J. A. 8. 

NewYork, Jan. 10th, 1853. 





OBITUARY, 


Mr. Wuutam Peres, a scholar and man of 
letters, formerly a member of the British par- 
liament, and for the last twelve years British 
consul in Philadelphia, died in that city on the 
evening of Monday, the 7th inst. Mr. Peter 
was descended from an ancient and honorable 
family in Cornwall, and was born in 1789. He 
was edueated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, After a few 
years he returned to his native county, settling 
down at the seat of his forefathers, and divid- 
ing his time between literary and domestic 
pleasures, and the discharge of those magiste- 
rial and other duties attached to the life of an 
English country gentleman. Being a zealous 
whig, however, of the Somers and Fox school, 
he was at length induced to enter the House 
of Commons, where, during the few years in 
which he remained a member of that body, he 
Pe be pr ge oem contributing to the final 

of many of those great princi 
pene may great principles and 


the successful advocacy of which 
he had, by his speeches and writing long betne 


| 
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hobby to get the | a conspicuous part in his own immediate neigh- | this bold explorer of the wonders of a new 
and is.car-| borhood. Withdrawing from Parliament, he Island Continent.—Boston Jranseript. 
speed, he does not | spent nearly three years on the continent, = 


holding for a portion of this time a consular | MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP, 


appointment, and he improved his opportuni-| __ ffiram Powers has, under date of 
ties of association with eminent persons by | January 12, 1853, addressed to a correspond- 
forming many intimate associations with the | t of the National I yet : 2 

most distinguished contemporary wits and men | “es hi h ee 1 atellig encer the follow- 
of learning. In 1840, he was appointed Her | '?8> Which in several passages has a peculiar 
Britannic Majesty’s consul for caetvenin | Interest: 

and he has since resided in Philadelphia. He| * * * “You invite me to come home, on 
was married about seven years ago to one of | a visit at least; and I am fully sensible of the 
the most distinguished women in American so- propriety and great kindness of all you say. and 
ciety, Mrs. King, (daughter of Governor | I thank you most heartily for it. But the truth 
Worthington of Ohio, and daughter-in-law of | is, L cannot, and I will tell you why. 

the Hon. Rufus King of New York,) and in| “My engagements forbid it, at least for the 
the private life of Philadelphia there have | present; besides, I should have to discharge my 
been few greater attractions in this period, | workmen—eight fine fellows, some of whom 
than were offered by his genial conversation, | have been with me for fourteen years. In short, 
eminently rich in reminiscences of celebrated | I should have to break up my establishment for 
persons, in criticism, and sensible observations the time being, and it would be difficult to re- 
on affairs and the chief subjects of every-day | unite it again as I now have it. My workmen 
speculation. Mr. Peter was a thoroughly edu-| would engage elsewhere, and everything would 
eated man of letters, and, besides numerous | fall back, It would take me a long while to 
writings on contemporary polities, published in | make up for lost time, and it would cost me 
England, a Memoir of his friend, Sir Samuel | some three or four thousand dollars. And all 
Romilly. He was a poet of no mean order, | forwhat? You intimate that I should get some 
and one of his latest publications was a collee-' valuable commissions, and I think it probable 
tion of his minor pieces in verse, original and | that I might; but I do not want them so much 
translated. In 1847, Mr. Peter published in| now as I did. I have plenty to do; but perhaps 
Philadelphia, Specimens of the Poets and Poetry | my orders do not pay so well as Government 
of Greece and Rome, comprising the most orders would. But this consideration will never 
thorough and satisfactory popular summary of | induce me to seek an order fiom our Govern- 
ancient poetry ever made in the English lan-| ment. I never have done this while here, and I 
guage. He had previously published transla-| shall never go home for such a purpose. If | 
tions of Schiller’s William Zell, Maid of Or-| am overlooked or forgotten by the members of 
leans, Mary Stuart, and Battle with the Dra-| Congress, it is the best proof I could have of 
gons ; of Manzoni’s Fifth of May, &c.; and of | their disregard, and that my services are not re- 
the Prometheus of Aschuylus.—New York Jl-| quired. I have left nothing undone that I could 
lustrated News. | do, short of personal importunity, to win the fa- 
| vorable regard of our Government. 

Recent dates from Australia announce that “T have modelled a statue, to which I have 
it has been ascertained that Dr. Leichardt has | given the name of our country, ‘ America, and I 
been killed by the natives, after having pene- } have sent daguerreoty pes of it home to be seen 
trated 1200 miles into the interior of Austra- | by our leading men; and some of these men— 
lia. Like Cunningham, Gilbert, and Kennedy, | ™y gratitude is unbounded to them—have peti- 
the doctor has fallen a victim to his adventu- | tioned Congress for several years past to give 
rous courage to penetrate the interior of that |me an order for this, as I intended it, national 
vast continent. “ his first expedition, as we | Work. 1 can meet and stand up against opposi- 
learn from Sydney’s recent sineke on Aust? alia, tion, but I bow and turn away trom indifference, 
in a letter to a friend, he deseribes his life in| A handsome commission from Congress might 
terms which sound sadly and strangely affeet- | justify my breaking off here for a season, in or- 
ing. Writing from Moreton Bay district, | der to gratify the burning desire, which my wife 
while he was preparing for his first expedition, shares with me, to go home and see once more 
he says: - | the numerous relatives and friends we have in 

“ Living here as the bird lives, who flies from | America. We never see the sun go down, 
tree to tree,—living on the kindness of a friend | spreading his glor ious mantle over our weste:n 
fond of my science, or on the hospitality of | home, without a sigh; nor do I see him rising in 
the settler and squatter,—with a little mare, | the east witheut fresh resolves to follow him in 
I travelled more than 2500 miles, zigzag from | his course as soon as possible, This may give 
Neweastle to Wide Bay, being often my own | you some idea how I feel, and how much we 
groom, cook, washerwoman, geologist, and bo- | long to leave this country for ever. I know not 
tanist, at the same time; and I delighted in | how many have told me that I should receive a 
this life. When next. you hear of me, it will| warm welcome if I would go home even on a 
be either that I am dead and Jost, or that 1) visit. ‘This, of course, is most gratifying to hear ; 
have succeeded in penetrating through the in- ‘it shows that I am not forgotten. But this 
terior to Port Essington.” would not justify my going. I came abroad to 

He did suceeed, but the privations he en-| learn my art, and I have lived here for more 
dured were terrible. For his services the Le- than fifteen years, during which time a large 
gislative Council voted him £1450. After this | family has grown up around me. We have 
he lost no time in preparing a second expedi- | seven children, the three eldest nearly grown. 
tion for the purpose of exploring the interior Our eldest boy has been sent home to finish his 
of Australia, the extent of Sturt’s desert, and | education by jearning to be an American. 
the character of the western and north-west-| “ Youhave asked fora catalogue of my works. 
ern coast, and to observe the gradual change It will not be large. I have made some hun- 
in vegetation and animal life, from one side of | dreds of busts, but few statues—those of the 
the continent to the other. This expedition | Greek Slave, Eve, Calhoun, the Fisher Boy, 
was ospeees to oecupy two and a half years California, La Penseroso, and Washington, The 
in reaching Swan River. One letter only was three last are not yet finished. I have executed 
received from him by a friend in Sydney, when five of the Greek Slave, three of the Fisher 
he was eleven days out, closing with these Boy, one of Eve, and one of Calhoun, and 
words: “Seeing how much I have been favor- others are engaged. Washington is for the 
ed in my present progress, I am full of hope, State of Louisiana. The order was given, I am 
that our Almighty Protector will allow me to roud to say, by a unanimous vote of the Legis- 
bring my darling scheme to a successful termi- | lature. . » bes 
nation.” Hard is the fare, and sad the fate of} “I should have mentioned America in the 
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above list. This is about half done, in marble— 
a perfect block, but it is of the size of the mo- 
del, six feet one inch high. I intended this for 
a colossal statue, say twelve or fourteen feet 
high, but could net d to make it without an 
order for it. She points to heaven with one 
hand, and treads on a sceptre with one foot, and 
she leans upon an emblem of union (the fasces) 
with her right hand. She wears the original 
thirteen stars u 





her forehead. Her attitude | 


Yet, ’tis my fate to live 

Here, and w:th troubles strive ; 

And I some day may tell 

How they before me fell, 

Conquered ; then calmly die, 

And ery— 

“Trials and toils, farewell |” 

T. Hoop, 

— A correspondent sends us the follow- 


is as of one addressing the people, and the mot- jing notice of a late English scholar:—* The 


to is, ‘Trust in God, maintain the Union, and 
crush Despotism.’ Her expression is earnest 
and confident, and she is draped from the 


waist down, but in such a manner as to reveal | 


her figure. 

“I presume that you do not care for an enu- 
meration of my busts, but I will mention some 
of them. I have busts of Mr. Webster, Cal- 
houn, Adams, Jackson, Marshall, Everett, Col. 


W. C. and John 8. Preston, McDuffie, Van Bu- | 
ren, Ju Burnet, Mr. Longworth, and some | 
others of our conspicuous men. Here I have | 


male busts of the Grand Duchess, Princess De- 
midoff, and others. Prince Demidoff, by the 
way, has two statues, the Greek Slave and the 
Fisher Boy, done by me. There are two of the 
Greek Slave, and one statue of my Fisher Bo 
in England, and there are many ideal busts of 
mine there. 

“I hope you will understand me rightly in all 
that I have said above. I do not complain of 
anything, for | know how the world goes, as the 
saying ix, and I try to take it calmly and pa- 
tiently, holding out my net, like a fisherman, to 








|recent adviees from Europe bring the ac- 


count of the melancholy decease of the Rev. 
Edward Rice, D.D., for many years Head 
Master of Christ’s Hospital, London. Dr. 
Rice, although a sound and ripe scholar, had 
devoted himself to instruction, and had, if we 
remember rightly, never published any work. 
Educated himself at Christ's Hospital, he 
graduated at Pembroke Colle 
aud was appointed Master of the Grammar 
School of Armagh, in lreland, from which 
place his services were transferred to Christ’s 
Hospital, where he afterwards became Head- 
Master. The prizes gained at the University 
by his many pupils, and the position now 


Y | held by them, is a guarantee of his great suc- 


cess as an instruetor; his pupils were pecu- 
liarly successful in Greek composition, and at 


| Cambridge the Porson Prize fell to their lot 


more than an ordinary number of times. 
The present Regius Professor of Civil Law 
at Cambridge, Dr. Maine, went to College 


catch salmon, shad, or pilchards, as they may after partaking of his care and instruction, 
come ; if salmon, why then we can eat salmon; and the boys of Christ's Hospital owe, 


if shad, why then shad are good; but if pil: | 
chards, why then we can eat them, and bless | 
God that we have a dinner at all. Sincerely | 


your friend, 
“FH. Powers.” 


mainly, to him the abolition of corporal 
punishment, except in cases of extreme dis- 
obedience. For some years Dr. Rice was 
morning preacher to the Philanthropic So- 
ciety for the Reformation of Juvenile Offend- 


— A poem, not in his collected works, by ers, in which establishment he took a great 
Thomas Hood, from Sharpe’s Magazine :— | terest, and the Royal Free Hospital found 


FAREWELL TO THE SWALLOWS. 


Swa tows, sitting on the eaves, 

See ye not the falling leaves ¢ 

See ye not the gathered sheaves? 
Farewell! 

Is it not time to go 

To that fair land ye know ¢ 

The breezes, as they swell, 

Ot coming winter tell, 

And from the trees shake down 

The brown 

And withered leaves. Farewell! 


Swallows, it is time to fly ; 

See ye not the altered sky ? 

Know ye not that winter's nigh? 
Farewell! 

Go, fly in noisy bands, 

To those far distant lands 

Of gold, and 1, and shell, 

And gem (of which they tell 

In books of travel strange), 

And range 

In happiness. Farewell! 


Swallows, on your pinions glide 

O’er the restless, rolling tide 

Of the ocean deep and wide. 
Farewell! 

In groves, far, far away, 

In summer's sunny ray, 

In warmer regions dwell ; 

And then return to tell 

Strange tales of foreign lands ; 

In bands, 


Perched on the eaves. Farewell! 


Swallows, I could almost pray 

That I, like you, might fly away ; 

And to each coming evil say 
Farewell! 


‘in him an early friend, and to his active 
| energies as Chairman of its Managing Com- 
mittee much is owing from its present posi 
| tion. His hand was ever open to the ealls of 
‘charity, and his former scholars looked fre- 
quently to him for advice and assistance to- 
, wards their after success in life. 

“The writer of this was educated under 
_the Doctor's care, and afterwards had the 
| pleasure and benefit of his friendship.” 


_ -—=M. Proudhon has written a rather amus- 
_ing letter to the Presse, in reference to the 
refusal of M. de Maupas to allow him to 
| publish his review, and to the curious law- 
| suit he recently lost: 

“ Paris, January 14, 1853. 

| “Sm—TI am really ashamed to occupy the 
| public so often with my misfortunes; but after 
| having kindly announced the police minister's re- 
| fusal to authorize the review I was about to es- 

tablish, after having denied the report that I 
_ intended to have recourse to imperial authority, 
and having attributed M. de Maupas’s decision 
| to its true cause; you must yet be so obliging as 
_ to inform the public of an unexampled violation 
_of my name, my person, and my ideas. It is 
not x fre my interest that is in question—the 
_matter concerns public confidence abused. The 
Court of Besancon, overruling a judgment of 
_ the Tribunal of Commerce of that town, has just 

decided that one Turbergue, a church-warden 
| turned bookseller, ez sutore medicus, had a right 
_to buy up from the sausage-maker, the grocer, 
/and the tripe-seller, the copies of a very bad 
| essay composed by me seventeen years ago, and 

which, out of respect to the public and myself, 
Ihad wished to destroy, and had sold, with 
that view, for waste Ley Oey on ies a 
four sous kilogramme ; t i - 
bergue infringed no rule of justice by arrang- 


Cambridge, | original 
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capes by me to be shortly delivered to the pub- 
ic, with further additions. I have not yet read 
the decree of the court, which tolerates this viv- 
lation, I will not say of property, but of human 
personality. It may be that overruling motives, 
some vice of form perhaps—I know not what— 
may have determined the court. We every day 
see honorable magistrates weep while they sen. 
tence poor women, convicted as weet f and 
beggars. Al! that I can say is, that it has been 
affirmed that my book, corrected and augment- 
ed, was or would be anti-Christian, while the 
iginal one seems much more in conformity 
with the ideas of M. de Bonald, &e. Here am 
I, eon, paves, published, sold, in spite of my- 
self, by authority of justice. Nothing more 
would be wanting to complete the story than to 
see my new labors, with the corrections and 
augmentations, suppressed. The thing is not 
impossible. I do not yet know whether I shall 
appeal to the Supreme Court. But, whether | 
appeal or whether I submit, I have, at least, as 
the author, the right of ing, and without 
meaning any disrespect to the court, I do pro- 
test against the circulation of a work of which I 
do not deny the paternity, but which I repudi- 
ate and denounce as not representing the state 
of my ideas—as being a lie and a counterfeit. 
“P. J. Proupuon.” 
— Another Paris item: 


“ An interesting question of li copyright 
bas been decided at the Palais de Justice. A 
society of musical composers brought actions 
against the managers of several theatres for in- 
troducing their songs into dramatic pieces. It 
appears that this has never hitherto been treated 
as an infringement of copyright property. The 
Court of Premiére Instance, ever, has ruled 
that the right of the musical composers to of 
hibit the practice was clear in point of law, but, 
considering this right has never been insisted 
upon, the theatres were justified in supposing 
themselves authorized to interpolate the song 
in their plays, and they must be allowed to uv 
them for three months longer, in order that thry 
may have sufficient time to provide others.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In spite of the censorship ahd police d Eu- 
rope, books manage to get published. A new 
one, by Professor Gervinus, well knowr for his 
history of German literature, is just now 
creating considerable agitation in Germany. 
Great pains are taken by the Heidelberg police 
to find out every purchaser of the velume. It 
has been seized in Munich and elsewhere, and 
the professor is cited before the legai tribunals. 
The volume itself has not reached our hands, 
but the German papers give some account of 
it. Professor Gervinus, following in the wake 
of ideas p by Vico, Montesquieu, Her- 
der, Hegel, Michelet, and Auguste Comte, in 
succession, believes that he has discovered the 
laws by which the development of nations— 
the growth of the world—is governed,—and 
those laws he has attempted to explain in the 
incriminated “Introduction to the History of 
the Nineteenth Century.” : 

The book is said to be very abstract, techui- 
eal, and seientific,—all of which is natural with 
a German professor dealing with the abstruse 
principles of historical philosophy. It was, 
therefore, not cast in a popular mould, or likely 





of|to be much read, except by men of thought 


and speculation. With these classes, however, 
Gervinus is a great authority,—and his influ- 
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is felt in the universities. The 
per lies in a nature of the law which he 
mo * he has discovered : viz. the inevitable 
thin of civilized nations towards self-go- 
tere —towards democracy, in fact. This 
idea ts certainly far from novel,—and the ex- 
itement got up about it only shows once more 
b ow unsound is the relation in which intellect- 
ual Germany stands at this period to the seve- 
ral armed powers of the country. 


NEW FRENCH WORKS, PUBLISHED BETWEEN JANU- 
any Ist AND 15TH, MANY OF WHICH ARE 
NuW ON THE WAY FROM PARIS TO THE SUB- 
SCRIBER. ORDERS EXECUTED IN ABOUT SIX 
WEEKS, BY 

H. BAILLIERE, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Abbé @) 4 de Bourbon; par Mme. la comtesse d’Ash. 2 
vol. in-80 de bats 
Agenda des architectes et des emery fe vee 
a ies ours de Fannte 10s, Jereneignements. Io-is, | 0 


cahane ‘Gad de ’Oncle Tom, ou es — en Amérique ; 
r mistress 


tress Harriet Roocher Hew gary ie 

corrigee et accompagn n de 
wc Tig reimond ‘Texier 5,85 noes eat 

cade Visseenatiqns Principes et maximes 


de l'Europe, ou 
‘ eee M. le comte de Gar- 
oo vance Sialstre pibnipotontiare. Tome ler. ler 


Eouvrage , - Te 4 volumes qui seront publiés en 8 

mqnereent les sols boisés 
vs Cats te ot ae ve egecauerel de Academie des Sci- | 
ences de a te de France, etc. In-8o. plus 2 cartes. 
Eeue de la Nature, pour concourir 4 Véducation de 


‘esprit et du coeur, comprenant les faits les plus im- 
pon. oievthy 8 la ph. physique et ~ es 


brochés olumes. 
Flere Alsace ot des contrees oo Hasiverhen 
WT gréaé & la Faculté de médecin de Stras- 
Coe ete “fer volume, comprenant les plantes dico- 


tyles pétalées. } 
de la littérature fran¢aise a l’é , depuis le 
te du XVIle siecle. Tomes 1 et 2. Deux | 


volumes 


truction (de I’) &4 Londres dans ses rapports avec l'état 
tntrction WL Rendu. 2e edition. augmentée de | 
documents nouveaux, d’un appendice et 


tion, 
Manueleitoret: N pays 4 manuel complet * de les de 
ture des ou I’. e om, r et de - 
corer; par M. Boitard. Seneoelbe eeition. 


un atlas, in-bo. gblong, 4 130 ph #3 7. 
Man . Nouveau man 
hationan contenant pee du soldat et de 
oton, etc., wen par le gén en 
chef; ar M. es _ Vouralte , revue, co e, 
etal mtee. In-18. 37 cents. 
Manuels-Roret. N a t “des rs, 
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Preceded’ une notice historique sur les 
par M, ale de Fontenelle. Nouvelle édition, te 
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‘pee S Wronski. ‘Hist 

ence ae VHistoire. Lre Fa) 

Traité mentaire de Ph 
iquée ; iliustré de 420 bees gravures sur bois inter- 
ees as * — A. Ganot, professeur. 2e 

hoy Eheyclopedi ct M 
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Se gone ms inge fe og 


‘astronomie, ede 
; ollard, ard doctour J / 
etaeene, etc. ie atiee Y Quatre volumes in- 


in-So. $3. 
Histoire de Louis XVI ot So 5 Marie-Antoinette; par M. 


' donnée tuitement aux personnes qui auront pris 
—— Trois volumes grand in-80.y plus 4 | ire pa 


une intro- | 


In-18, plus | 


n-18. 75 ts. 
de ‘itoteivcs ae o., Genése de 2 a 


LT, Rm et Ap- 


In-18. i 
thodique de la Fabrication | 
dessinateur, prof 


Nouveau Formulaire de 


ure civile, commerciale | 
| criminelle, par M. 


he, docteur en droit. Bo. | 


Mignon Se mag ad Dernicre Incarnation de Vau- | 
Auberge 6 feuilles —Honorine.—Les | 
— ~LEmployé. yee icier. 6 feuilles.—Paris ma- 
rié. —anaeeeet. comédie Maritre, drame.—Paméla 
Giraud, piéce en cing actes. —Les Ressources de Quino- | 
la.  Vautrin, drame. $1. 
Principes de la doctrine médicale homeopatique ; par L. 
Salver rt de gavotte, aged en médecine, membre de la | 
Socie gallicane de médecine homeeopatique. In-8o. 


50. 
scenes we la Vie Intime; par Emile Souvestre, In-18. 
cen 


iquée a ux sciences, a la littérature, aux 
arts et et al la demonstration de la vérité religieuse ; par 
Besse des Larzes. 

Sermons sur les _ plus importantes matiéres de la morale 
chrétienne, suivis de divers discours de piété, a lusage 
de ceux qui s’appliquent aux missions et de ceux qui 

travaillent dans les paroisses ; var le Pére Julien Loriot, 
de l’Oratoire de Jésus. Trois be umes grand in 

Tableaux de Géographie ; par M 
Ouyrage autorias r le conseil de l’instruction publique. 

éd . In-folio de 14 feuilles 

Traité Elémentaire du jeu des échees, exposé d’aprés une 
méthode nouvelle pour en faciliter "étude, précédé de 
mélanges pigtorianes. snecdatiqnes et littéraires; par 
La comte de Baste in-12 

tia Hispanica ; oe. electus plantarum rariorum, aut 
a rite notarum per hispanias sponte nascentium, 
auctore P.B. Webb. 1 volume grand in-4o jésus, accom- 
pagné de 46 "planches, dessinées d’ : nature et gra- 
vées en taille-douce. Cartonné $7 5i 

Genera Filicum; Exposition des | thal de la tae aes 
— podiacées ener des Fougéres), par A. L. 

rofe sseur de botanique a la -y var Shniieee. 
a in-4o, avec 30 planches, #14. 


ndustrie, al’ oe ney 7) r ne et a l'E 


Science @ a) et La Foi, ou Fondement nouveau de la | 


Legons Flémentaires de Chimie ; iquées aux Arts, d 
r a Pinyate | 


| BONNETAIN. —De Vhumanité et de divers ordres de 
Civilisation. 2me édition. 8vo. Paris, 1843, $2. 
| BOUCHER DE PERTHES.—Antiquités Celtiques et An- 
tédiluviennes. 8vo. Paris, 1849, $3. 


7 | BOUILLET.—Dictionnaire Universel d'Histoire et de Gé- 
ographie. 2 vols.. royal octavo, hf. cf. Paris, 1851. 


| | BRUYERES. ~ b Puarnatogio et la Puysiognomie. Ro. 


na tpl hf. morocco, ¢10. 
conLin E Prax Y¥.—Die fonnaire infernal ou Ré per- 


toire’ amt gy _ choses qui tiennent eux apparitions, 


&e. &vo. nd cf. Paris, 1844, @3 
COMTE (AUGUSTE EY de Politique positive. 





hy Philosophie positive. (Vol. 1 out of 
prin ). Vol? to6. $12 & 

Cc USIN (V.)—Fragments Philoso hiques pour faire suite 
| aux Cours de l'Histoire de la Philosophie. 4 vols. 12mo., 
| hf. bound. Paris. 1847, 

Cours de PHistoire de la Philosophie moderne. 
ue et 2me séries. 8 vols. 12mo., hf. bound, Paris, 1847, 


| 
8vo. 185 land 








Philosophie Cartésienne. 12mo., 50 cents. 
CRAIG (JOHN).—A New Universal, Etymological, Tech- 
nological, and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language, embracing all the Terms used in Art and 
rience 2 vols. ro, 8vo. 185?, $12 


$3. | ORETINEAU JOLY.—Histoire réligieuse, politique et 
M. Meissas et Michelet | 


Seg de ws PE de Jésus. 6 vols. 8vo., hf. cf. 
| 
| DELECLUZE CF 1 Rénaissance. 4 vols. &vo., $6. 
DICTIONNAIRE oe LECONOMIE POLITIQUE, conte- 
nant par ordre alphabétique l’exposition des principes 
| de la science, opinion des écrivains qui ont le Mem 
contribué 4 sa fondation et a ses progrés, la Bibl 
graphie générale de Economie politique par noms 
| d’auteurs et par ordre de matiéres, avec des notices 
biographiques, et une appreciation raisonnée des prin- 
| cipaux ouvrages. ead une réunion d’économistes sous la 
direction de M. Charles Coquelin.—Le Dic tionnaire de 
l’'Economie politique formera deux volumes trés grands 
in-8 a deux colonnes. Chaque volume d’environ 900 
pages. naan, sera publié en 40 livraisons. Par liv. 


DUFOUR —a Essai sur l'étude de 'Homme. 2 vols. 





domestique ; 
par M. Ad. Bobierre, pore 37% de. Vinstitut. 1 beau vol. 
grand in-18, pres lanches, $1 25. 
| Saeee et ~——_ e Animales, démontrées a4 l'aide de | 
| res col mn es, d et superposées. Ouvra, . 
igre igé sur le nowveau programme, pour \a classe 
| rhéterique, par Achille Comte. Paris, 1853. 1 vel. 
| 
| 
; 





nd in-18, avec 8 pl. gravées en taille douce, et figures 
fitercalées dans le texte. 


wee de la Faculté de médecine de Paris. Paris, 1253. 


“pieorte de Homme Intellectuel et Moral; par 8S. C. Henri 
Cros, docteur en droit, 2vol.in-80, $3. 

| Cours Analytique de bg ¢, Napoléon : fh! A. M. D>- 
mante, deux volumes in-8o Le tome ler 


e du tome II., Complément du premier 
examen, paraitra avant ‘Ye milieu de Yannée, et sera 


la premi rtie. 

| Gal ierie de Versailles: 420 livraisons, publiées 4 2 fr. 50 
cent., au lieu de 1 050 fr. $115 

Voyage de la Corvette Astrolabe ; par Dumont D'Ur- 
by > 6 volumes in-folio. planches, et 13 volumes in-80 

texte. Au lieu de 2,000 fr., prix, $100. 

Gronuniee de la Langue D’Oil; ou. Grammaire des Dia- 
lectes Francais aux Xie. et XIlle. Sidcles suivie d'un 
Glossaire contenant tous Jes mots de l’Ancienne Lan- 
fone at i qrourent das dans ’'Ouvrage. Par J. F. Burguy. 

7 n 
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teurs Furne et Perrotin poursuivent, avec con- | 


oe = ublication des Vierges de Ra ; Poeeurre | 

| sera com’ par un travail de M. Peisse et par un | 
— portrait de Raphaél, qui grave en ce moment 
M. Panier. 
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*La Sainte Cécile 
La Sainte Marguerite aris). 





Price of each engraving $2. Those marked with an as- 
ot auementie de plus du’ double, feate: Into, pies’ | *erisk are published. 
alas de planches Garmures, bref fessina/st tues WORKS ON 
e ‘a 

fun par BPalcot Inso,ct pL, 80. "| PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, &c., 
Connalssance des femps ou des mouvements célestes, 4 TO BE HAD oF 

ise Cs Fee aR ey agian In tases | ILI 
ote or voli ae de cette as att pubs « en 1679. Publi ges go al 
Esprit Ciiétien dans les Get PY): par M. Laurentie, | . r ry y 
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ancien i de Gnigereité, In In 80. $1. 
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fae Beaats, 
.clape IL. ‘eortanele: 
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¢Hetbinghem, capitaine de frégate. In 
manuel complet des jeux de 


calcul neoprene sengyaie ; 
par br et Leroy. mbelie edition 


h etaugmentée. In-18, 75 cents. 


vapeur | 
3 par M. 
Ces Instructions sont accompagneées d’un recueil de | 
vues, 


New York. 
| Pilondor EF womens on various subjects. 8vo. 


mt 
of Ross in ¥... 0. + $2. 
Sara he Thicory of ason re vi yo. 
ma att oe mae Pie de VAcadémie | Soy 
u’a ng, particu- 
Ge rs Prat oud Frédéric le Grand. 2 vol. 8yo. Paris, 


BLAREY (R. ba yn d of leak eal Retence. from the ear- 

mes to resen yR 

the om oo th th the Philosophy of Mind.” 1 vol. demy | 

BONALD. —Mélanges Littéraires. 2 vel. oro. , 
Hedy Ng 


vo #35, 





Ecole municipale de Nantes, | 


50. | 

- Médical; ou Recueil des lois, décrets et réglements | 

r Vétude, Yenseignement et 'exercice de la médecine 
tivile et militaire en France, par Amédée Amette, oe 


et ia premiére partie du tome 2 sont en vente. La se- | 
conde d 


12mo., 


Blakey, author of 


| 
| MFinteice de la Prostitution chez tons les peuples 
| du monde, depuis lantiquité la plus 2 jusqu’ a nos 
jee Le ope par 20 gravures. Per vol., $1 25. 

ork will form 6 volumes 8vo. 3 vols. are out). 
| GED NOULHIAC -—Histoire du dogme catholique. 2 vols. 


7 
| GRUYER (L. A) -Eyteeipes de Philosophie Physique. 
Svo. Paris, 1845. $1 75. 





Des causes qepationeties et productrices des 
Idées, 8vo. Paris, 1844, $1 22 
h-- 4 Philosophiques, suivi de la Métaphysique 
e De 4 vols. &vo., $5. 
| H AMILTON® IR W.)—Disecussions on Philosophy and 
| _ Literature, Reucatios and University Reform. 8vo., 
i = (THE BROTHERS).—Guesses at Truth. 2 yols. 
mo. London, TAL. $3 8A 
BAURE: oo “De la Philosophie Scolastique. 2 vols. 
vo. 
HisiVlnk UNIV yg Bavette, Dumont, Gail- 
lardin, et Magir. 12mo 
-—— Histoire Ancienne, 3 oie is i 42%. 
Romaine. 38 vols., $2 62%. 
Moyen Age. 3 vols., $2 6234. 
seogerne. avele. $1 ~ 


, $1 
HISTOIRE DES PRINTRES DE TOUT TES TRS ECOLES.— 
This work gives a memoir of the celebrated Painters of 
every school, each memoir headed by a Portrait of the 
subject, and illustrated by one or more reproductions of 
his chefs-d’ceuvre—faithfully and beautifully e ngraved. 
At the end of each memoir is given a list of his princi- 
pal works, in what galleries of Europe they are to ee 
| found, facsimiles of their autographs, marks, &c., 
32 parts are now published. in folio. Each part25 vey 
#~ Complete Catalogue of H. B.'s Works in the above 
departments, gratis, on application. fi9 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS, DOCUMENTS, 


AND 
| OFFICIAL MILITARY WORKS. 
AYLOR & MAURY, Booksellers and Sta- 


tioners, Washington city, can supply any orders for 
| works of an official character, issued at the seat of Go- 
vernment. 
Having been appointed agents for the sale of military 
books published by authority of the War Department, 
| they now offer— 
The United States’ ares). Tactics. 3 vols. Illustrat- 
ed. Price $5 ere, scarce). 
| Wayne's Sword Exercise. 
The Ordnance Manual. #@2. 
Scott's Infantry Tactics. $2 50. 
, Cross’s Military Laws. 
| Instructions in Field Artillery—Horse and Foot. 
Instructions for Mountain Artilllery. 
x icomrte- -Martial. 
[oes 
rmy and Navy Register. 
oe Artillery, &. j29 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK 
FOR EVERY PRACTICAL MAN. 
Pree MA1HEMATICS with Draw- 
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ing and Mensuration applied to the Mechanic Arts. 
Cuaaves Davies, LL.D., anthor of Arithmetic, Alge- 
j ton. Geometry, ke. Price $1. 

This work is designed for every scholar and every youn 
man or mechanic that would understand the principles o 
Geometry 4s applied to Architecture, Carpenters’ and Ma- 

and other mechanical powers, es mensura- 
| tion quer and solids. Pe S' BARNES w co. 
| S& 


| No. 51 John Strect. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. are the Publishers of Professor 
Davies’ Course of Mathematics, now so favorably known 
throughout the United States. New and enlarged editions 
of Davies’ Legendre, Sreet, Manceney Algebra, 
oe ig Lessons in Arithmetic, have recently been pe 
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BAXTER’S 


PATENT OIL PICTURES, 
FOR DRAWING ROOMS, ALBUMS, ETC. 
Imported and for sale by 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 NASSAU 5t., N. Y., 
And all Booksellers throughout the States. 


10. Her Most Gracious Maje: fe 
it: Hie heebii superbly Fp 


ighness Prince = Me ‘olf Hore. 
trait, itt ditto. 
Upwards ef 400,000 A % re Portratte have been 
1, Tur Great Exuturriox een a large scale, Fol. 
2. Tue Great Exnrrion, INTERIOR, ditto. 
33. V i zvemn ‘Richmond Hill. 
M4. View rrow on the Hill. 
33. V lew from from Hie ee Forest. 
36. Rich Brid 
are es dto, 
a. ie Pas des Trois. 
ry Scenes. 
6. f th :G t Exhibition, No. 1 of the series (re- 
resenting n om the main avenue, and three beau- 
t 
7. Gems, No. 2, with three pieces Statuary. 
x me No: F Pomorie Greek Slave, 
to °. one figure on a sheet, 


23. The Nym By Wyatt. 
24. Smal eit Eecvibition. 





uses of Parliament. 
Flora, 410. 

‘he Arctic Expedition. 
[he em. 

27, The Greek Dance. 

. Balmoral — 








87, Crucis 

88. Royal Exchange. 

o pater ra Hiustrations Ten Designs. 
Bax 

pk findsor Castle; His Royal ness Prit 





pidert; the B. the Queen r Robes of 
State; Her Majesty leaving the Isle of Wight; Bal- 
thor ral ; = Coronation : the Duchess of Sutherland ; 


Her Majesty Deliv ering her Speech at the House of 
Lords Ses Buckingham ‘alace. 


8. The 
. Paul and Virginia. 
. Charles Satoon, East Indies. 
. Flowers, One Group. 
2. Flowers, Three Bouquets. 
Flowers, Ten fouguete. 


is the Drioping 8 Well fs tings. 


n Nevis, Scotland. 
> The ¢ ‘onchologist. 
Indian Settomenta i Bish Gu 
. Indian ements in s 
H “k. H H. the Prince of. Wales Lending at Osborne 
the Return from Hunting. 





1 

19 

20. 

41 

42. 

43, 

44 

40 

46. Be 

47 

48 

49 

5v. 

51. Windsor Castle: 
62. Welsh Drovers. 
53. Tintern Abbey. 
64. Bala Lake, North Wales. _ J 

55. View on the River Camel, Cornwall. 
56. Brougham Castle. 

57. Stolzenfels on ihe Rhine. 

os Suc pow! 

60. 
ol 
62. 
63. 
O4 
65 
of 
12 


all | 

Bo. Water Mili 
+ Tha ing of the Breadh Leaving Bn Ser Paris. 
. The Fisherman's Home. 





55. The Gondoletta. 
5. River Scene in Holland. 
17. Abbeville. 
2. The Hol 
with rich Gold 
13. The Circassian hey at ihe Bath oe. ditto. 
14. Verona (Evenin boomed, ditto, dit 
15. The Landing of 
Prince Albert in Lreland, ditto, ditto. 
3 Jone Trews, Gitte, Gitte. 
° tt 
y The First impression. 
29. St. Ruth’s Priory. 
67. Laan see. 
68. Cader Id 
69. Warwick | Castle. 


Lake Como 
71. River Tie efy, Cardiganshire. 
72. Netley A 


*.* The above Series are Mounted, with the name af the 


Subject, except the Miniature Illustrations 
and F lowers. 


BAXTER'S INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Now Publishing in a Series o of Ten ‘Nusabers, each com- | | F with other 


plete in itself, 
THE GEMS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The repeated failures of Chromo-Lit phers, when- 
ever they have attempted to delineate, 
Exhibi Views, 
of Art, 
OF THEIR on ¢ the utter impouabi 


the 


Panis, afer after Raphael, superbly mounted, | 


5 ogee 
ler Majesty and iis Royal Highness 


e 

very one to have induced work of 
NVENTOR A or Ou, Coton Painting 
devote the oN ny scaart iy 4 his Lng x” this subject, aes a with 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS 


Lave in Press, 
RUTH, by the Author of “ Mary Barton.” Just ready. 
De QUINCEYS YS ON THE POETS. Just ready. 
THE KATHAYAN VE, by Mrs. Judson, Just ready. 
THE SSS THE HERMITS, by J. G. Whittier. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

THE COLLEGIANS, by Gerald Griffin. 

TAYLOR'S NOTES FROM LIFE AND BOOKS. 
THALATTA, a volume of Selections, for the Sea-side. 

A NEW WORK ON SPAIN, by 8. T. Wallis. Just ready. 
LABOR AND LOVE. A Tale of English Life. Justready. 
HYPERION,. An Ilustrated Edition. 


ee IN FAIRY LAND, by R, H. Stoddard. 
read 


PRIOR’S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. 

LIFE OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, by his son. 
OUR VILLAGE, by Mary Russell Mitford. 

THE YOUTH OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS BEDDOES. 

POEMS FROM THE GERMAN, by Rev. C. T. Brooks. 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS, new edition. 

LOWELL'S POEMS, do. 

MOTHERWELL'S POEMS, do, Just ready. 
BOWRING’S MATINS AND VESPERS, new edition, 
THE FLOWER PEOPLE. do. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. do. 


TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE LOUISIANA BAR, 


HE Undersigned has the following works, 

relating - | , e LAWS OF LOUISIANA. which he is 
Prepared to sell for cash, at a very great reduction upon 
the prices formerly demanded : 


112.2t 





MARTIN’S REPORTS of Cases 
the Supreme Court of th mip 5 iouisians Orleans. and one in 
a ty aren 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





} orate ee pra. to pe ves an rd 
rence to nts Consti 

tutes, — divi Coie'ot ner ee see 8 “y sone 
were ren¢ ere ¥ Thomas ‘ounse! 

at Law. New edition, 12, The calgieel tweaker vo- 
James comprised in ten volumes, withcut abbreviation, 
Price $ per volume, cash, 


ROBINSON'S REPORTS, 12 volumes, Rm rerges the De- 
— of the Supreme ‘ie of m Octo- 
ber, 1841, to March, 1846. iS vain e “ he now 
offered, ‘either by the volume or th ot 
lower price than heretofore. oe yh need be in 
commendation of a work so wel 
iana lawyer. Its ssion is indispensable to secure 
the continuity of the decisions of the t Supreme Court. 


— LOUISIANA CODE OF PRACTICE, new 








BENJAMIN AND SLIDELL’S DIGEST, apres - 
est t ta the isions ee ~ Supreme Cou we ho 
down to the thirteen’ Re- 


| ports. 


DESLIX’S DIGEST. This is a continuation of Peniaen 
and Slidell’s Digest, apa is brought down to the third 
volume of Robinson’s Reports. 


DESLIX’S GENERAL INDEX, from 1909 to 1842, An Al- 
| phabetically-arranged Table of all the cases decided 
during the above-mentioned long period. 


For Sale by J. B. STEEL, 
60 CAMP STREET. 


An Indispensable Work 
IN STUDYING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


PROFESSOR COLLOT'S 
| NEW AND IMPROVED STANDARD FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


DICTIONARY. 


One vol. 8vo., 1326 pages. 
Price $3 plain binding ; #4 Extra Library style. 
| 


This new and improved Dictionary of the French and 
Englich Languages is an original w not a reprint of 
and is generally admitted to be _~ 


old 
best Dictionary for the use of the Student of French, b 
all impartial and competent judges who have com 
modern tionaries. It com 
| besides all the Words in general several thousa 
| new words, arising oe ont ¢ of modern discoveries and mm- 
| Drovesnaants aes ve originated by the progress 
| of arts, sciences, ow &c., within the last ten yoors; 3 
all technical and abstract te 





} tf 








m the Great | besides the definition of 


Srarves, and other fine productions | Is inchudes, 26% & _— te bs need ag 
upon the well-known of ty of thee oe hasan 2 rhs Sinanebicel Hama Sat 


abhi earning. reset para ghd po at rm 


| el. gor nah ore Js joc De 


ies of ustrations now reparation, a in cealent ry R- satisfy ALL por e pulsing == 
duciny them in all their cfr ioveliness < otf 1 4 beaut ex- | oes. 
pression, and chasteness of weaning: 9 fale a | sabiehitaaes & Co., - 


ore of the Interior of i. Crystal oral balace, 
process can succe aying. 


Facdudauibee Pubtatea hice an Tene: 
5 Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now ready. 


| Booksellers and Publishers, Fifth and Arch sts., 
Philadelphia. 


£1935 


—f 
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a 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO RELIGION, EDUCATION, LITERATURE, 
AND GENERAL INFORMATION, 

EDITED BY A CLERGYMAN. 





The object of this work es socumtite and vind 
the doctrines of Catholicity, and aid in te sei 
useful information in General but it will a = more Spe 
cially, at a correct exposition of the c 
racker of our saprent iecetare, The Metropolitan mi 
consist chiefly of extracts most respec b- 
lications of the day. “+3 


CONTENTS OF NO, 1. 
Tie CHU te Ht 
TE THE GUARDIAN OF LETTERS 
m—nifoLay . rit UNIVERSAL SCIENCE, By 
IV.—THE fmsg > HEARS, (Poetry.) From Hymns 
v. —IABAN ITs RELIGIOUS HISTORY. (To be con. 
VL—CATHOLACISM IN 1800 AND 1852. By Count de 
Montalembert. 


VIL—ASH WEDNESDAY —LENT, 
VII—TRUE AND PALSE CHARITY. By Kenelm H. 


Ix. —sChRES ON A WESTERN STEAMER. From the 


X.—LITERARY NOTICES. 
XJ.—RECORD OF EVENTS. 
eg number * Met etrepelt gop contain farts. 
e 8, Toyal octay: nted on good 
crear hold dyna, fencing, atthe ond.at tae year, 2 
andsome yolume of near Topo of the most choice 
Catholic literature. 
ERMS.—The Work will be delivered to subscribers in 
the principal cities, or sent by mail, free of postage, at 
$2 per annum, in advance. . 


CLUBS SUPPLIED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 
3 ogpies will be sent by end cto one address), free 


of postage, for one year, for............ceceeesens 
CG OOREED TEM doe xo cnencensans<dhaneosnacensanes gtonee 10 
18 UM pha n> dene uhenvesehacehstaaaaltene sae ene 20 


No subscription will be received for leas thea 4 
nths, : pane. i n all cases, with the first numbe 
of the volume. 


Ga@?~ As this work is conducted strictly on the cash 
principle, no attention will be paid to amy orders unac- 
co ied by the cash. 
number will be pant, gropeitausiz. to 


wish to act as agents, or rwise aid in 
pret Ray ae the Work, on ap tion to the publishers, 
personally, or by letter, prepaid. 


JOHN MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 
173 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
We 
Sacto ss ad es a 


“WILLIAM TAYLOR & CO, 


A 
such as 


BOOKSELLERS, 
16 Park Place, New York. 
Booksellers, 8 State street, Boston 
Sy AAC Segaemn 
n 
PFC Sr ikaction 102 South ‘Third street, 


Picorg? ates Bookseller, Fifth, near Smithfield st., 


Joh | & Market street, St. Louis. 
Thon Eines Deora r, 160 Camp street, New 





Orleans. 


(#™ Subscriptions received by Catholic Book- 
sellers generally throughout the. United States. 


The March number of the Metropolitan will 

minutel cireumsta tial ti narrative of the Flight 0 of 
Pius in 1848, from an I work as i et 
but little known in th 
remarnalie event will be read with intense = 





BY OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. ? 
BRADSHAW’S 
CONTINENTAL dg. STEAM NAVIGATION, 

CONVEYANCE 
G U IDE, 
A TRAVELISES MANUSE, for the Whole it of 


wished oa fa th this TE authority “i. of 


the 
Woe A A ced MAP, 


BRADSHA W’S 5 RAILWAY ‘GUIDE FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN, with a MAP.—Price 25 


a, Te by DAVID DAVIDSON. WY. 


EMNANT of the edition of the Se 
Book,” nited v- 
ing the pa Re iy hg mae po of ev wipiig afl 





“Price & ay a. 7 
” TAYLOR & MAURY, aa 





Rees, Oe Washington, 
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H. Bailliere’s Recent Publications. 
12mo., in fléxible leather binding, price $1. 50, 
THE PRESORIBERS’ COMPLETE HAND- 
B , 
Comprising the principles of the Art of Prescribing. g} Ma- 
feed amet a! NS, OF 
Birkbeck Nevins, M. D. 
In 8vo. Price 5. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF 
THE MICROSCOPE. 

By John Quekett. Second edition, revised, with steel 
and wood engravings. 


same author, in 8vo., with 159 woodcuts. 
Also, by the Price $1 75. 


LECTURES ON HISTOLOGY, 


ed at the Ro: * College of ons of En and, 
pe poy Fy; of 1850-51. Elementary Tissues of 
and Animals. 


In 8vo., with 9 follo colored plates, and 129 woodcuts, $5. 
KNAPP, RONALDS & RICHARDSON’S 
CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS 
AND TO MANUFACTURES. 


Vol. IIL, sobrenine Sugar, Coffee. Tea, Water, Choco- 


late, Bread, 
H. BATLLIERE, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Catalogue, containing all H. B.’s recent im 
tine. may be had, gratis, on application. fi2 23t_ 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 
SUFFERING. 





Extract of a rom Mr. William Galpin, of 70, 
St. Mary’s Street, Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. 
To Professor HOLLOWAY. 


Sin,—At the age of iS, my wife a is now 61), caught 
a violent eold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly 
inflamed. Her agonies were distracting, and for months 
together she was deprived entirely rest and sleep. 
Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
without effect; her health suffered seanerey, and the state 
of her legs was terrible. Lhad often read your Adver- 
tisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Oint- 
ment; and as a last resource, after every ether remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com- 
menced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in 
good health. Her legs are pal painless, without seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound ndisturbed. Could you have 
witnessed the sufferings of WB. wife during the last 43 
ears, and contrast them with her present enjoyment of 
ealth, you would indeed feel delighted in having been 
the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a 
fellow-creature. 
(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 
A PERSON 70 Teens yeatowe pay OF ABAD LEG 
Copy of a Later from Mr. William Abbs, Builder 
Gas Ovens, of Rusheliffe, neor Huddersfield, of 
dated May 3\st, 1851. 
To Professor HoLLoway, 
Sir,—I suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 
eg. the result of two < three different accidents at Gas 
orks; accompan — ¥ scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
course ‘to a variety of medical advice, without deriving 
any benefit, and was even told that the leg must be am- 
_—— yet, in ~ ak to that opinion, your Pills and 
intment have complete cure in se short a 
cme, that few who on not Witnessed it would credit the 
fac WILLIAM ABRS. 


The truth of this sta 
P. Engiant, Chemist. 1 i Ma wement ¢ CBtreee E Haider Arh -” 
A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH 
reg LA a iA wom 5 Mr. Frederick Tener, cf 
wurst, Kent, dated December 13th, 1850. 
To i. Ho.ioway, 


Dear Sirn,—My wife had 
menp daa y. ~ 4-3 ind peered from Bad Beqacin Ses 


the best medical attendance, but all to 
awful wound in 





before healed an my own un- 
rivall I dete plas be sem we 
and Ointment, and theref e them a trial in her 
te it was so, for in less than a 
month a perfect cure was e e benefit that 
Various other of have derived from 
their tse is really astonishing. 1 strongly recom- 
mend them to all my friends. 
* ) FREDERICK TURNER. 
é Pills should be used tly with the Ointment in 
most of th {hestlling cases 
Bad Brea ‘Rheumatism, 
rns, and Sore Nipples, 
ean Stiff Joints, Sore Throats, 
te of Mosche- Elephantiasis, Skin Diseases, 

















Sold 
Stran an the Fetablishment of Professor HoLLoway, ae 


coors: AP & 
i ecules enivina us tanta: the ann 


NB. 
disorder are for the guidance of patients in every 


DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


156 NASSAU STREET, 
Have Just Published, 
CAPT. KYD; OR, THE WIZARD OF THE SEA. 


BY J. H. INGRAHAM, 
AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE, THE PIRATE OF THE GULF,” ETC., ETC. 
Price 0 Cents. 


HEADS AND HEARTS; OR, MY BROTHER THE COLONEL. 
ILLUSTRATED. Price 30 Cents. 
> 
Just Ready, 
RUTH GARNETT; OR, THE LOVES OF THE EARL OF ROCHESTER, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” “OLD ST. PAUL’s,” 
Price ® Cents, 
chttitniiedcrnie 
Will issue about the 15th of Feb., 
BEATRICE; OR, THE UNKNOWN RELATIVES. 


BY MISS SINCLAIR, 
AUTHOR OF “ MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS,” ETC., ETC. 


Price 0 Cents. Cloth, 75 Cents. 
—f 


Will be ready about the 1st of March, 
LAFITTE; OR, THE PIRATE OF THE GULF. 


BY J. H. INGRAHAM, 
AUTHOR OF “CAPTAIN KYD; OR, THE WIZARD OF THE SEA,” ETO. 


Price 50 Cents. 
Also, in Preparation, 
MARK HURDLESTONE; OR, THE TWO BROTHERS. 


Br MRS. MOODIE, Avruor or “Rovere rr m tur Busn,” &e, 
Price 0 Cents. Cloth, 7% Cents. 


Agents and Booksellers supplied on the lowest terms, by 
DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 


{5 3t 156 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, it 


AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. 
537 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“WINDSOR CASTLE,” ETC. 











r | ‘HE advertiser respectfully invites attention to his stock, to which very large additions have 
recently been made, and are also now on the way. 

By the publication of Catalogues and Lists from time to time every facility will be offered to all classes of persons 

ereawe es old and new books published in France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy, and the direct co-ope- 


ration of well established houses in those countries will secure a regular execution of all orders intrusted to me as 
well as moderate prices; and these advantages will be realized at least as fully as through any other house. 


FRANCIS HORSFALL, Librairie Etrangére, 


jib 537 Broapway. 


TRUBNER & CO., a 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 


12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
And everything connected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 
advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 


CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 


of the United States, are respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 
CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


the only firm in the AMERICAN a who have ewe Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. 
pa z, dealing directly with these , are able a 





any London House. 


From all parts 


> | ces of ONE HALF the invoice value. 


i A Amsterd Berlin, Copenhagen, 
pt mers "Lae nt a en ey oy ty sm Pom ay 
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Ts Journal, now in its seventh year, the first and only one of its kind successfully established in the United States, is especially devoted 
to the interests of the Reapixe Pustic. 
Its Artictes embrace subjects of general interest, handled in an independent style. 
Its Tates anv Sketcnes are by the best writers of our own country, or selected from choice foreign sources not generally 
accessible. 
Its Crontcte or Passtnc Events is full and minute on topics likely to interest the intelligent; embracing the LATEST INFoRMA- 
Trox on all subjects of Lrrerature, Scrence, Art, Music, Drama, Porutar AmMusEMENT, anp Socrat Currcnart. 
Its Lrrerary Notices aim at combining entertainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest exposition of every new book of 
value published. 
The Proceedings of the various Societies for Discovery or Researcn throughout the country, are reported in its columns. 
Its constant contributors are some of the most eminent authors of the country. 
It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly Journal inferior to none in America, in enlightened entertainment and efficiency. 
The new volume of the “ Lrrerary Wortp,” as it will appear for the present year, will sustain all the old elements of the Journal, 
with some popular additions both of form and matter, suggested to us by experience, which cannot but be acceptable to our subscribers. 
These consist in a better arrangement of the plan, an enlargement of some old features, and an introduction of new ones. 
The “ Lrrerary Wortp” will in future contain :-— 
I. Articles, illustrating, in the handling of some timely topic, the general principles of the Journal in all its departments. 
II. Passages in advance of New and Important publications. 
Ill. Reviews of New Books. 
IV. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 
V. The Reports of Societies—the Oriental, Historical, Ethnological, &c., &c., communicated from original sources. 
VI. Original Poems, Tales, Sketches. 
VII. Communications of Correspondents on various topics. 
VIII. Occasional Select Papers from Books, Periodicals, &c., at home and abroad. 
IX. The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Paintings, Institutions, Prints, &c., with the Artists’ Gossip of the Week, and Foreign Items. 
X. Music and the Drama; the Performances and Gossip of the Week. 
XI. Miscellany and Gossip—a collection of novel incidents with comments upon the topics of the day, from all quarters—presented in 
a comprehensive, striking, and picturesque form—paragraphs with the materials of an essay. 
XII. Varieties ; Anecdotes, &c, 
XIIL. Publisher’s Cirenlar; Book Announcements, &c. 


The Literary World contains from sixteen to twenty and twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every Saturday, at $3 per 
annum, always in advance. All Communications, Books for Review, &c. to be addressed 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


Eprrors AND Proprietors, 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Putices of the ress. 
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“ Amongst the permanent features of this city, and forming one of the most — “The best specimen of a aoe published in this — is the ee 
ns of tasje and intellectual culture in this country is ame ie ivacy rary World,’ of New York. It al ways coutains copious notices and cri of the la- u 
nal which has poeulred a wide reputation w a very high s tanding f <4 the ability anal test and best books published ; selections from advanced sheets of ~~ EY works; J 
holarship with which it is conducted The people 2 ore ares finding out that emnaiant t translations from the German and the h; remarks current trans : 
“Tele ic Despa tuies*and City Items’ do not embrace th whole sum and sub- | actions in See ete Fine Arts; lists of standard books published in England, a8 & 
stance of the news we ond intelligence of the day or week, and that there are matters of | well as descriptive advertisements of works issued and to be ote toned by our own publish- 
interest and entertainment which deserve more than a passing paragraph in the | ing houses. paper not only enlists in its support accomplished regular contribu- “e 
crowded columns of a newspaper, and are worthy of a special record in more perma- | tors, whuse articles are always read with pleasure, but it also a es. its S 
nent form. The literary journal at the end of every week is, w ine to be, as greata | columns with angers Sem from the polished pens of such voters as Dee ay nry Reed 
whieh prow yap te Ep ye informed ite the .|- with confidence the Lite CAPA teen meio Gaksictee ke nsecn i 
w ompts a man ucation @ n ence ee ed as conhdence e a t 
cavers of bociet and the world in the practical converte which affect the common | ting and refining influe’ nee in the Neer, unat Few ial always f 


atereats of the whole race, should induce him peculiarly to interest himself in those 
movements of literature, art, science, and general culture which makes the present pre Literary ons. a periodical issued at ie York, which gives a more vivid, 


so much the superior of the past. There is no community where intell is 80 ma of the ess of American Literature, Art, Science, than any 
A 9 diffused as ours, where the literary press has gy met — so little encour- | three pomety  e m e Shentounn. 3 
agement. The‘ Literary World’ is the only wi maintains me a 
interests of American letters, as a separate and distinct ae of pul bie informatio “We have read or looked over every number of the Literary World since 

see Be we for pores ee ournalizing. It deserves a wide ctroubnchon | in the interior ot its tion commenced, a ve learned to seta high yo upon it. It gives ; 

th PT well as in the eastern cities, as an able, entertaining, and com- | evidence of tasking we i furnished and diligent minds. ye, moral and reli: 
pletely poh yh per, presenting every week a record of all that comes under | gious standard is in it. Its am are just, free from personal of 
the head of literature. 3 fine arts, or matters of general social interest out of the im- party favorition. It is a complete ms os the progressive yy of our country. 
mediate range of the daily press."—Nat. Intelligencer. e can scarce conceive of a ae welcome visitor which a man in city or country, a 


lerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, th 

“Th t reliable journal in the country for the independence of its literary criti- By orld."—Christian Braminer. E 
come, . it is apparently free from all cliquism, devoted to the interests of and une Laterary Ws abe ia 
rue literature, and the public can trust its opinions concerning the books they read, “Conducted with very decided talent, taste, and tact.”—Lowisville Journal. = 


ures they look upon, the si they listen to, th es 
the plage ew Sas ee Ek ak hee tet ann. therefore, of all vata that 44 This excellent literary weekly has attained a wide-spread popularity."—Picaywn 
“ This stands at this time of the literati ee 
ofan oe we dor earane tae "not complet (4 





¥ king place in literature and the e arts, it has no equal in this coun 





eae ert to te eat pense emtuntvety doveted te the impartial criticism i ve yet Mad Sow 3 
of books and ks of country, and is managed with great industry, - FF and his title if fhe fe not a dalthfal reader a 
ability, and j judgment.” i "Poot " * | and supporter of the’ orld." Washington -“ f 4 
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NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


We A 


Hon of “ Minnie Grey." “Amy 
onan mie M,” etc., en eee trations 
from the ion copy. Price 50 cents. 
Minnie Grey; or, The Ancestral 
F. By the author of of “ An awpenee, an- 
coe lal,” ete. Beau ustrated. BO 
cents. 


The Adventures of Captain Blake. 

ivouac,” , “ Hector 

Bia ieren” sates, ot ouae Hiustrated. Price 
50 cents. 


The Stories of Waterloo, By W. H. Max- 
well, author of “The Adventures of Capt. Blake,” 
“The Bivouac,” &c. Price, 25 cents. 

Rochester; or, The Merry Days of 
ENGLAND. By the author of “The Jesuit,” “The 


y Chevalier; or, The Adventures of the Pre- 
rome? te. Mer atitalty ILustrated. Price, 0 cents. 


The Bivouac; or, The Rival Suitors. 


axwell, thor of “ Hector ‘4 

8 Le } of ate "Wild rts,"&c. Beau- 
tifully Iustrated on tinted paper. foe: BO cents. 

The Adventures of Mick or 


the author of “ W: 


ER OF Gow, 
THE LADD yp . ~ y iiusteated. Price 


side Pictures,” 
cents. 


Wood's Minstrel Song Book, contain- 


Selection #. the pent Popular Choruses, Quar- 
veften. Giees, BN, haps Parodies, Bur- 
ny 


lesques, &c. SS. og Jokes, 
Quaint Sayings, =, Conundrums, Re tees, us- 
trated. Price, 124 cen 





Wearly Ready. 
Woman's Life; or, The Trials of Ca- 


PRICE. By Miss nas Charlen, author of “ Rose 
Tisleton,” “ Chance and Change,” &c. Price, 50 cents. 


ORDERS FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED. 


GARRET & Co. Pusrisuers, 
f12 2t 22 Ann Street. 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBs, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure ” by the testi- 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses ”—by the grateful ex- 
preutens sof Oe the ee mest acknowledgments of 
persons in office and of a 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 


paot. chief oe of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 


found fe Seer tuna or reft pe a gap & 


the skin is only made the cleaner by ite arnlintion 
THE MUSTANG LIN _poocale 
has been before the 
recently introduced 
— States, yet it 
throughout the whole 








of a8 yet paid mach attention to 
ed and for fami 
a hundred yporpores 5 and already we pave nestiy 


showing that for RELIABLE SOURCES, 


HOKSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 
it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 


and 
as 
and th 
Semoun can only say that we Rave sotieale ean 
wip M. HEWITT, 
Foreman for 1 ae DENS TEX 4 
5 WELLS, FARGO & CO.’s. 
Princi y ; 
ket PS datstnd Third and. Mar 


rt New York. 
A. G. BRAGG & Co, Proprietors, 
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POPULAR BOOKS 


FOR THE PEOPLE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Money is plenty and GOOD BOOKS will sell. 


Life of Henry Clay, by Greeley and Berpeant, Ly $1 25 


-, EL of bay ert Bonaparte, by J. G. Lockhart, 


eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee cee eee eee ee eee ey 


leon. Headley, 12m0............ccsesceee0s 

Ht frase nes ashington, by Jared Sparks, LL.D. 
artha Wedieaten mother 
Washington, by C. "Cooking, 
v. Adoniram Judson, of the Burman 
a Pe eee rr ee 
Lives of am cree ae Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 


PEP e eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Life of Louis 
a Beediy, with an fe ‘aw Re ~ Hisense Gree- 


Cee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Life of phorense Prank Us ‘fourteenth’ President 
of the United States, by D. W. Bartlett, 12mo.. 

Generals of the last War with Great Britain, 12mo. 

Lives x. ea and Monroe, by J. Q. Adams, 


oer eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


aed nsnhideudceenchatcevesccecetae sdpackbbcek 12% 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 7 illustrations, 

i th4lalJags pdvenessethaess Shbvkehalpeestacoeks 125 
Noble Deeds of Ameren Women, edited by J. 

Clement and Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 12mo.......... 150 
Women of the Bible, being historical and descrip- 

t' oe rmpetcnes, by Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, oie 

bing ah cstecenenc co dac¥ahsddduwosphsescdecsacssca ) 
PR en of Martin Farquhar Tupper, Iémo.. 100 
en for Young Men, by Dr. Wm. A. “Alcott, 

ded Mh kdinhdldbtphdp kgs cebatstpecedtzescesece 95 
Gift) Book for Young Ladies; or, Woman’s Mission; 

by Dr. William A. Alcott, Dmo.................0+.. 75 
Young Man's Book, or Self- Education, by Rev. W. 

EMR. tabbteas scabphensdevdvesddcaanckiwes 95 
Young Lady’s Book, or Female Education, by Rev. 

William Hosmer, i2mo..................-.0sseeecees 75 
Wesley Offering, by Rev. D. Holmes, l6mo.......... 75 
Summerfield, or Life on the Farm, by Rev. D. K. ' 

idevhageudsedndnmisen ob4ethasesudass 6eskense pee 00 
Golden Steps for the Young, by Jolin Mather Aus- ie 
Cee eP COSTCO CCC eT eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee io 

atone of John Quincy Adams, l2mo................. 50 
Iden a or Links of Friendship, for the I. O. 1. 
Silver" “Cup a Sparkling ‘Props, from ‘many’ Foun- = 


Frosh! Leaves from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, 


und edeSeebeaieedasenewtsbeesesonssteesesceece 1 00 
Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 12mo......... 60 
Missionary Offering, ¢ edicated to Dr. Judson, 2mo. 1 00 
Pure ena, or Truth in its Native Loveliness, by D. 

OR EE DE ere 1 00 
Northern Harp and Forest Melodies, by M. A. Bige- 

Bt, Ets i eakhh debe iidanenvinhews sdacrtanes- 75 
Methodist Pre ag wo by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, 

} _ J, Bangs, Dr. Durbin, and others................. 1 00 

Episcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. P. D. 
ce 0 OSES Ee SE 100 
Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. 
SE til s candan ¢2ivdsadubinnen badidewedbdsassnsias 1 00 
Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rev. P. 
Es aSten's nga gcdicscetd cnecdtandamiank cheke 1 25 
History of Oregon, and Voyage round the World, 
i Es as EE Bas onan sccendanshaeneneenevent 1 00 
Fremont’s Exploring Expedition through the Rocky 
Mountains, Oregon, and California, 12mo......... 125 
Sir John Franklin, and the Arctic Expe ditions, by P. 
L. Simmonds, 12M... .........seeseeceseeeseeeserss 125 


History of Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, l2mo.... 


100 
| History of the War with Mexico, by J. 8. Jenkins, 
i J cncnabthah cedahéandnins os chediastidutke dts ane 1% 

Wild Western Scene s, and Reminiscences, by H. R. 
Re Re RRS EHS ar eae 250 
| Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life, with 300 iliustra- 
ee eS err ere 1 50 
Young’s Science of Government, l2mo............... 1 00 
The American's Guardian of Liberty, edited by J. 
PN RS BEE BR aE EF SE ee 1 00 


American Lady’s System of Cookery, by Mrs. T. J. 
SUING das5.cddsibuae take chevadedeeabscescece ; 
What I saw in London, by D. W. Bartlett, 12mo..... 1 00 
What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M.D.,12mo. 1 00 
Hints and Helps to Health and Happiness, by J. H. 


ND 1: etianh osc tnhcn cata ebieip anette tensceses 100 
Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their 

Remedies, by H. 8. Randall, 12mo................. 1 50 
The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 

SL Av iitirg’ buch uneebbcteagvedsvsictvsecisececess 1 2% 
The Dairyman’s Manual, by G. Evans, octavo,...... 1 00 


The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and the 





Heart, by F.C. Woodworth, octavo..............0. 1% 

Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F. 
I, oe sich ce ines en anw dens cee 75 
Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match, by F. 

OC, We Na sicdccon cgésedevacoccnccesecce 75 
Frost’s Pictorial History of California, 12mo-.. 1 25 
Thrilling Adv eatares, by Land and by Sea, by J. 0. 

PE BGs dock wcbdadsccsaccscccccccavgcocce 12 
Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by J. U. Bray- 

TION oc cdssersvcesecesccetes Gbvbdnd esi sdesdyvedcineas 1% 





The above Books are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, and illustrated with sieel 


portraits, frontispieces, &c. 


Tue Trape Supriiep on Liserat Terms py 


DERBY & MILLER, Ausury, 


| Ege 


Or, DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, N, Y; 


eee 


‘ WILL BE eeepc ¢ 


January 15th, 


January 31st, 


THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE; being the. THE STRING OF PEARLS, for Boys and 
Sprentares of William Jackman amon, mong the Cannibals | 


Australia,—illust 


Janua 
DICK WILSON: the 


rated, \2mo., 
1 mm 


Humanity feeding jorthe Maine Law—by Rev. J. K. | 


Comyn. 12mo., $1 
January 22d, 


BORDER WARS OF THE WEST, by Prof. | 


Frost. Octavo, 300 illustrations, $2 50. 
January 28th, 


Girls, by T.S. Arthur. 16mo., 75 cents. 
February 3d, 


umseller’s Victim; or SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CEN- 


TRAL AMERICA, by Fred. Hardman. 


February 6th, 


“THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY, by 
D. W. Bartlett. 12mo. 


| 
} February 9th, 


12mo., $1 25. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER; or, ome in| POETS AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE, 


the Country, by J. L. Blake, D.D. j2mo., $1 50 


by G. Gilfillan. 12mo., $1. 





PREPARING AND IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. By B. F. Tefft, D.D., 


12mo., $1 25. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. Octavo Edition. 


which is added his most able and popular Speech 


8vo., $2 50. 


To 
es, 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By P. C. Headley, 
12mo., $1 25. 


LIFE ON THE PLAINS sar -| Among the Diggings of 
California. By A. Delano, % 


THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ARMINIUS, 3 vols. 8vo., $6. | HE MORNING STARS OF THE NEW WORLD. By 
THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. By D. W. Bartlett, | 7 os 


lémo., 75 cents. 
THE a ry MARY, the Mother of Christ,—12mo., $ 


Helen F. Parker, #1 


1.| SELECT SPEECHES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, from 
the Revolution to the present time, edited by Christo- 
| pher Morgan, $1 25. 


DERBY & MILLER, Avsvex, N. Y, 


WHY iA TEMPERANCE MAN, and other Ske ease, | 
by T. W. g Oe 12mo. $1. 
j22 eow6t 


And DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, N. Y. 









160 THE LITERARY WORLD. 


VALUABLE FAMILY READING. 


ONO ON NS 


PARLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY. 


BY HON. 8S. G. GOODRICH, 


A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name a household word in two hemispheres. 


Fes. 19, °53 
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Parley's Cabinet Library presents MORE reading matter, of a BETTER quality, in a more ATTRACTIVE . 
7 STYLE, and at a CHEAPER RATE, than any other similar work in the country. ‘ 
it 20 VOLUMES, 16mo., 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
mi i 
i rf, TiITriLi=se s. 
a: FAMOUS MEN OF MODERN TIMES. HISTORY OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 
oa FAMOUS MEN OF ANCIENT TIMES. | MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
ae ae THE AMERICAN INDIANS. : 
an CURIOSITIES OF HUMAN NATURE. ly 
ae A GLANCE AT THE SCIENCES. : 
ite LIVES OF BENEFACTORS. ae : 
Be : WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
ey FAMOUS AMERICAN INDIANS. ; eH | 
Se ui ANECDOTES OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. ~ 
en y : —- 3 
: fo LIVES: OF CELEBRATED: WOMEN A GLANCE AT PHILOSOPHY. 
ae AMERICAN HISTORY. BOOK OF LITERATURE, WITH SPECIMENS" — 
ae EUROPEAN HISTORY. ENTERPRISE, INDUSTRY, AND ART OF MAN 
ae ASIATIC HISTORY. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 
cant AFRICAN HISTORY, THE WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
ahi, 


BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, & RELIGIOUS READING. 
FOR THE DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, SABBATH SCHOOL, AND 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


One of the objects of Mr. Goopricu, was to make userut subjects arrractive. Youthful minds are adverse to tedious treatises upon History, 
Biography, and the Sciences, and they turn from them to the light trash, the “ yel/ow covered literature,” which floods the country, wasting the time 
and impairing the minds of the present and rising generations. Many efforts have been made by able and excellent writers to simplify and give — 
interest to useful subjects, by the aid of dialogues and other ingenious expedients, but none have succeeded so admirably as Mr. Goopricn, whos | 
plan has been to present general outlines and important and attractive points, leaving dull details to be acquired from text books after the curiosity _ 
has become awakened. Every page of the Lisrary is as interesting as the best novel, and at the same time full of valuable information. Thowe | 
who open a volume wil/ read, and all who read will gain knowledge. x 

Mr. Goopricn’s admirable skill in selecting and arranging the material facts and principles of his subject, may be illustrated by his Life of — 
Washington and of Bonaparte in the first volume of the Casrvet, which comprise in two or three hours’ reading all that is essential in the corres: 3 
ponding works of Baneroft and Scott. When it is considered that Bancroft’s Life of Washington, and Scott’s Life of Napoleon, cost as much* 
Goopricn’s whole C'aniner Lisrary, and when the time and labor of reading are taken into the account, the value of his system will appes” — ~ 
The spirit of this age requires comprehensiveness, precision, and despatch. The Castner Lrerary is executed in this spirit. Its meat form ani | — 
pleasing style will attract the attention of every leisure moment ; and the time so employed will fill the memory with invaluable knowledge. 
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ih In growing families the value of this work is incalculable. In this age of activity and competition, whoever fails to educate his family, consig™ | 
> oe them to a low rank in every point of view. Fifty years ago, ignorance was the common lot—now it is otherwise. A fair amount of informatio 
+ ati is necessary to respectability. Knowledge was never before so necessary, and never before acquired so cheaply. Judicious selection is especially 
oe) | important. The press teems with useless ani perpicious works; others are of a size and price beyond their true value. The Castner Lisrat! 


obviates these faults. Its subjects are of the most valuable kind; and its expense is within everybody's means. 


i: _ Published by Geo. C. Rand, Cornhill, Boston, 


AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. f 19 








